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By Rorert F. ANDERSON 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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application of the results secured 
by modern scientific methods. 
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“AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


[Vice-President Calvin Coolidge at the University of Pennsylvania, July 7, 1921.] 


We are to continue the guarantee of progress 
in the future by continuing a knowledge of pro- 
gress in the past. We are to proclaim our al- 
legiance to those ideals which have made the 
predominant civilization of the earth. We be- 
lieve that thought is the master of things. We 
realize that the only road to freedom lies 
through a knowledge of the truth. 

Mankind has always had classics and always 
will have them. ‘That is only another way of 
saying that men have always set up ideals and 
always will. Always the question has been, al- 
ways the question will be, what are those ideals 
to be, what are to be the classics? For many 
centuries, in education, the classics have meant 
Greek and Latin literature. It does not need 
much argument to demonstrate that in the west- 
ern world society can have little liberal culture 
which is not based on these. Without them 
there could be no interpretation of language and 
literature, no adequate comprehension of his- 
tory, no understanding of the foundations of 
philosophy and law. In fact, the natural 
sciences are so much the product of those 
trained in the classics that, without such train- 
ing, their very terminology cannot be fully un- 
‘derstood. 

Education is undertaken to give a larger com- 
prehension of life. In the last fifty years its 
scope has been very much broadened. It is 
scarcely possible to consider it in the light of the 
individual. It is easy to see that it must be dis- 
cussed in the light of society. The question for 
consideration is not what shall be taught to a 
few individuals. Nor can it be determined by 
the example of the accomplishments of a few in- 
dividuals. There have been great men with lit- 
tle of what we call education. There have been 
small men with a great deal of learning. There 
has never been a great people who did not pos- 
sess great learning. The whole question at 
issue is, what does the public welfare require for 
the purpose of education. What are the funda- 
mental things that young Americans should be 
taught? What is necessary for society to come 
to a larger comprehension of life? 

The present age has been marked by science 
and commercialism. In its primary purpose it 
Teveals mankind undertaking to overcome phy- 
sical limitations. This is being accomplished by 
wonderful discoveries which have given the race 
dominion over new powers. The chief demand 


of all the world has seemed to be for new in- 
creases in these directions. There has been a 


great impatience with everything which did not 


appear to minister to this requirement. 

This has resulted in the establishment of 
technical schools and in general provisions for 
vocational education. There has been a theory 
that all learning ought to be at once translated 
in scientific and commercial activities. The 
world today is absolutely dependent on science 
and on commerce. Without them great areas 
would be depopulated by famine and pestilence 
almost in a day. With them there is a general 
diffusion of comfort and prosperity, not only un- 
excelled, but continually increasing. These ad- 
vantages, these very necessities, are not only 
not to be denied, but acknowledged and given 
the highest commendation. All this is not ab- 
solute but relative. It is neither self-sufficient 
nor self-existing. It represents the physical side 
of life. It is the product of centuries of an ear- 
lier culture, a culture which was nonetheless 
real because it supposed the earth was flat, a 
culture which was pre-eminent in the develop- 
ment of the moral and spiritual forces of life. 

The age of science and commercialism is here. 
There is no sound reason for wishing it other- 
wise. The wise desire is not to destroy it, but 
to use it and direct it rather than to be used and 
directed by it, that it may be as it should be, 
not the master but the servant, that the physical 
forces may not prevail over the moral forces 
and that the rule of life may not be expediency 
but righteousness. 

No question can be adequately comprehended 
without knowing its historical background. 
Modern civilization dates from Greece and 
Rome. The world was not new in their day. 
They were the inheritors of a civilization which 
had gone before, but what they had inherited 
they recast, enlarged and intensified and made 
their own, so that their culture took on a dis- 
tinctive form, embracing all that the past held 
best in the Roman world of the Caesars. That 
great Empire fell a prey, first to itself and then 
to the barbarians. After this seeming catas- 
trophe scholarships and culture almost disap- 
peared for nearly a thousand years, finally to 
emerge again in the revival of learning. This 
came almost entirely out of the influence of the 
christian church. . The revival of learning was 
the revival of the learning of Greece and Rome 
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plus the teachings of revealed religion. Out of 
that revival has grown the culture of Western 
Europe and America. It is important to keep 
foundations clearly in mind. ‘The superstruc- 
ture is entirely dependent upon them for sup- 
port whatever may be its excellence. However 
worthy a place it may fill, it cannot stand except 
on a sound foundation. In the revival of learn- 
ing the philosophy of Greece played an import- 
ant part. It was under its stimulus that the two 
methods of induction and deduction, experiment 
and reason by which the human mind _ gains 
knowledge were firmly established. This swept 
away the vain imaginings of the schoolmen, 
gave a new freedom to thought and laid the be- 
ginnings of modern scientific research. It has 
brought about the modern era of learning which 
is reflected in every avenue of human life. It is 
in business. It is in education. It is in religion. 
No one questions its power. No one questions 
its desirability, but it is not all sufficient. 

It is impossible for society to break with its 
past. It is the product of all which has gone 
before.. We could not cut ourselves off from all 
influences which existed prior to the Declaration 
of Independence.sand expect any success by un- 
dertaking to ignore all that happened before that 
date. The development of society is a gradual 
accomplishment. Culture is the product of a 
continuing effort. The education of the race is 
mever accomplished. It must be gone over with 
each individual and it must continue from the be- 
ginning to the ending of life. Society cannot 
say it has attained culture and can therefore rest 
from its labors. All that it can say is that it has 
learned the method and process by which culture 
is secured and go on applying such method and 
process. 

Biology teaches us that the individual goes 
through the various stages of evolution which 
has brought him to his present state of perfec- 
tion. All theories of education teach us that the 
mind develops in the same way, rising through 
the various stages that have marked the ascent 
of mankind from the lowest savagery to the high- 
est civilization. This principle is a compelling 
reason for the continuance of classics as the 
foundation of our educational system. It was 
by the use of this method that we reached our 
present state of development. 

This does not mean that every person must be 
a classical scholar. IH is not necessary for 
everyone who crosses the ocean to be an ex- 
perienced mariner, nor for everyone who works 
on a building to be a learned architect, but if the 
foreign shore is to be reached in safety, if the 
building is to take on a form of utility and 
beauty, it will be because of direction and in- 
struction given according to established princi- 
ples and ideals. The principles and ideals on 
which we must depend not only for a continu- 
ance of modern culture, but, I believe, for a con- 
tinuance of the development of science itself 
come to us from the classics. All this is the rea- 
son that the sciences and the professions reach 
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their highest development as the supplement of 
a classical education, 

Perhaps the chief criticism of education and 
its resulting effect upon the community today is 
superficiality. A generation ago the business- 
man who had made‘a success without the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, sent his son to 
the University where he took a course in Greek 
and Latin. On his return home, because he 
could not immediately take his father’s place in 
the conduct of the business, the conclusion was 
drawn that his education had been a failure. In 
order to judge the correctness of this conclu- 
sion it would be necessary to know whether the 
young man had really been educated or whether 
he had gone through certain prescribed courses 
in the first place, and in the second place whether 
he finally developed executive ability. It cannot 
be denied that a superficial knowledge of the 
classics is only a superficial knowledge. There 
can not be expected to be derived from it the 
ability to think correctly which is the  charac- 
teristic of a disciplined mind. Without doubt-a 
superficial study of the classics is of less value 
than a superficial acquaintance with some of the 
sciences or a superficial business course. One 
of the advantages of the classics as a course of 
training is that in modern institutions there is 
little chance of going through them in a super- 
ficial way. Another of their advantages is that 
the master of them lives in something more 
than the present and thinks of something more 
than the external problems of the hour, and af- 
ter all it was the study of the classics that pro- 
duced the glories of the Elizabethan age with its 
poets, its philosophers, its artists, its explorers, 
its soldiers, its statesmen, and its churchmen. 

Education is primarily a means of establishing 
ideals. Its first great duty is the formation of 
character, which is the result of heredity and 
training. This by no means excludes the desir- 
ability of an education in the utilities, but is a 
statement of what education must include if it 
meet with any success. It is not only because 
the classical method has been followed in our 
evolution of culture, but because the study of 
Greek and Latin is unsurpassed as a method of 
discipline. Their mastery requires an effort 
and an application which must be both intense 
and prolonged. They bring into action all the 
faculties of observation, understanding and rea- 
son. ‘To become proficient in them is to become 
possessed of self control and_ of intelligence, 
which are the foundations of all character. 

We often hear Greek and Latin referred to as 
dead languages. There are some languages. 
which may have entirely expired, but I do not 
think any such have yet been discovered. There 
are words and forms in all languages which are 
dead because no longer used. There are many 
such in our own language. But Greek and 
Latin are not dead. The Romance languages 
are a modified Latin, and our own language is 
filled with words derived from Greek and Latin 
which have every living attribute. This is so 
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true that to a certain extent there can be no 
adequate comprehension of _ the meaning ol a 
large part of the language employed in every 
day use, and the language of science and schol- 
arship almost in its entirety, without a know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin. Our literature is so 
filled with classical allusions that an understand- 
ing of its beauties can scarcely be secured by 
any other means. 

The most pressing requirement of the present 
hour is not how we are to solve our economic 
problems, but: Where are we to. find the sus- 
taining influences for the realities of life? How 
are we to justify the existing form of govern- 
ment in our Republic? Where shall we resort 
for teachings in patriotism? On what can we 
rely for a continuation of that service of sacrifice 
which has made modern civilization possible? 
The progress of the present era gives no new 
answers to these problems. There are no ex- 
amples of heroism which outrival Leonidas at 
Thermopylae, or Horatius at the Bridge. The 
literature of. Greece and Rome is through and 
tnrough an inspiring plea for patriotism, from 
the meditations of their philosophers to the 
orations of their statesmen and the despatches 
of their soldiers. 

The world has recently awakened to the val-c 
and the righteousness of democracy. This 
ideal is not new. It has been the vision which 
the people of many nations have followed 
through centuries. Because men knew that that 
ideal had been partially realized in Greece and 
Rome, they have had faith that it would be fully 
realized in Europe and America. The begin- 
nings of modern democracy were in Athens and 
Sparta. That form of human relationship can 
neither be explained nor defended, except by 
reference to these examples, and a restatement 
of the principles on which their government 
rested. Both of these nations speak to us elo- 
quently of the progress they made so long as 
their citizens held to these ideals, and they ad- 
monish us with an eloquence even more con- 
vincing of the decay and ruin’ which comes to 
any people when it fal's away from these ideals. 
There is no surer road to destruction than pros- 
perity without character. 

There is little need to mention the debt which 
modern literature owes to the great examples of 
Greece and Rome. Even the New Testament 
Was written in Greek. It is unthinkable that 
any institution founded for the purpose of 
teaching literature should neglect the classics. 
Nowhere have the niceties of thought been bet- 
ter expressed than in their prose. Nowhere 
have music and reason been more harmoniously 
combined than in their poetry, and nowhere is 
there greater eloquence than in their orations. 
We look to them not merely as the writers and 
speakers of great thoughts, but as the doers of 
greater deeds. There is a glory in the achieve- 
ments of the Greeks under Themoistocles, there 
is an admiration for the heroes of Salamis, there 
is even a pride in the successful retreat of the 


Ten Thousand which the humilating day of 
Philip and Alexander cannot take away. 

But when we turn to Rome _ we are over- 
whelmed by its greatness. When we recall the 
difficulties of the transportation of that day, 
which made the defense easy and attack difficult, 
her achievement, not only in conquering all that 
there was of the then civilized western world, 
but of holding it in subjection with a reign of 
law so absolute that the wotld has never known 
a peace so secure as that of the Pax Romanum 
strikes us with.wonder, They gave to the world 
the first great example of order, and a tolerable 
state of liberty under the law. As we study 
their history, there is revealed to us one of the 
greatest peoples, under the guidance of great 
leaders, exhausting themselves in their efforts 
that the civilized world,might be unified and the 
stage set for the entrance of Christianity. In 
their conquests, we see one of the most stupen- 
dous services, and in their disintegration one of 
the most gigantic tragedies which ever befell a 
great people. 

Everyone knows that the culture of Greece 
and Rome are gone. They could not be re- 
stored, they could not be successfully imitated. 
What those who advocate their continued study 
desire to bring about is the endurance of that 
modern culture which has been the result of a 
familiarity with the classics of these two great 
peoples. We do not wish to be Greek, we do 
not wish to be Roman. We have a great desire 
to be supremely American. That purpose’ we 
know we can accomplish by continuing the pro- 
cess which has made us Americans. We must 
search out and think the thoughts of those who 
established our institutions. The education 
which made them must not be divorced from the 
education which is to make us. In our efforts 
to minister to man’s material welfare we must 
not forget to minister to his spiritual welfare. 
It is not enough to teach men science, the great 
thing is to teach them how to use science. 

We believe in our Republic. We believe in the 
principles of democracy. We believe in liberty. 
We believe in order under the established pro- 
visions of law. We believe in the promotion of 
literature and the arts. We believe in the 
righteous authority of organized government. 
We believe in patriotism. These beliefs must be 
supported and strengthened. They are not to 
be inquired of for gain and profit, though with- 
out them all gain and all profit would pass away. 
They will not be found in the teachings devoted 
exclusively to commercialism though without 
them commerce would not exist. These are 
the higher things of life. Their teaching has 
come to us from the classics. If they are to be 
maintained they will find their support in the 
institutions of the liberal arts. When we are 
drawing away from them, we are drawing away 
from the path of security and progress. It is 
not yet possible that instruction in the classics 
could be the portion of every American. That 
opportunity ought to be not diminished but in- 
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creased. But while every American has not had 
and may not have that privilege, America has 
had it. Our leadership has been directed in ac- 
cordance with these ideals. Our faith is in them 
still. 

We have seen many periods which tried the 
soul of our Republic. We shall see many more. 
There will be times when efforts will be great 
and profits will vanish. 
will be times when the people will be called upon 
to make great sacrifices for their country. Un- 
less Americans shall continue to live in some- 
thing more than the present, to be moved by 
something more than material gains, they will 
not be able to respond to these requirements 
and they will go down as other neoples have 


There have been and. 
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gone down before some nation possessed of a 
greater moral force. The will to endue is not 
the creation of a moment, it is the result of long 
training. That will has been our possession up 
to the present hour. By its exercise we have 
prospered and brought forth many wonderful 
works. The object of our education is to con- 
tinue us in this great power. That power de- 
pends on our ideals. The great and unfailing 
source of that power and these ideals has been 
the influence of the classics of Greece and 
Rome. Those who believe in America, in her 
language, her arts, her literature and in her 
science, will seek to perpetuate them by perpet- 


-uating the education which has _ produced 


them. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE 


BY MISS CHARL O. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN 


Memphis, Tenn. 


‘The teaching profession faces no problem to- 
day so important as that of tenure. The ques- 
tion of tenure strikes at the very heart of our 
profession. Until sound principles are developed 
and practical applications are worked out, we 
shall continue to struggle in the quicksands of 
msecurity and uncertainty, without the power or 
strength to fight for adequate recognition. If 
education is the foundation of our democracy 
cand the hope of our republic, it is time that we 
checked forever the pernicious influences which 


“continue to sap life and vigor and render our 


profession impotent. Not until the educational 
interests of this country stand together fear- 
lessly protected by security of tenure and united 
in the single purpose of serving the childhood of 
America, will it receive the recognition and at- 
tention it merits. | 

The question of tenure for teachers had its be- 
ginnings in the growing appreciation of the ap- 
plication of the principles of civil service to the 
tenure of public officials. Gradually it has gath- 
ered impetus and strength until now it is rec- 
ognized as one of the great problems facing our 
profession and demanding solution. It is rec- 
ognized as the central factor in the increase of 
ecucational efficiency and in the sclution of the 
question of salaries, certification, and pensions. 

The question of the tenure of public school of- 
ficials was discussed in the N. E. A. as far. back 
as the year 1885 when a committee submitted an 
exhaustive report on the subject. At that time, 
tenure was interpreted to mean the applications 
©f the principles of Civil Service to the teaching 
profession. The chief argument presented was 
that “the public school system should be inde- 
pendent of personal or partisan influence and 
free from the malignant power of patronage and 
spoils.” 

On June 22, 1886, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed an act “Relating to the Tenure 
of Office of Teachers.” This law permitted lo- 
¢al school districts to employ teachers for a 


longer term than one year. In February, 1889, 
the Committee on Rules of the Boston School 
Committee recommended a tenure law that 
provided for a probationary period of one year, 
four years of annual elections, thereafter per- 
manent tenure removable only for cause after a 
hearing before the committee. The committee 
stated that the reasons for such action were,— 
Annual election does not attract first class talent 
to the profession; annual election did not in 
practice avail to drop poor, incompetent, and in- 
eticient teachers; annual election is rule not ap- 
plied to policemen who preserve public peace, 
firemen who protect property; judicial officers 
who administer justice, and hence should not ap- 
ply to teachers who have higher responsibility; 
during annual elections some of the best teachers 
have been “black-balled” for insignificant rea- 
sons, 

Up to the present time, tenure laws have been 
adopted by the following states: Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, where all teachers 
whether in city or rural positions are protected 
by a statewide tenure law; California with a per- 
missive law providing indefinite tenure under 
specified conditions. 

In 1920, the National Committee for Cham- 
bers of Commerce Co-operation with the Public 
Schools issued a questionnaire to the superinten- 
dents of cities with a population of 8,000 and 
over. The third question was, “Is there a 
teachers’ tenure law in your city?” Excluding 
the cities of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York in which teachers are protected by the 
state tenure laws, only twenty-two cities of 295 
that replied answered the question in the affirma- 
tive. These cities are Fresno, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Jose, and Santa Barbara; Belleville 
and Chicago; Vincennes, Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; 
New Orleans; Baltimore, Md.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Great 
Falls, Helena and Missoula, Mont.; Omaha, 
Neb.: Rochester, N. ¥.; Newport, and Provid- 
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ence, R. I.; Milwaukee, Wis. To these may be 
added a few cities that did not reply to the 
questionnaire such as:—San Francisco, Cal.; 
Portland, Oregon; and Pawtucket, R. I. 

During the past year, several states have agi- 
tated legislative enactments on the subject, not- 
ably Ohio and Pennsylvania, but without favor- 
able action. In most cases this is due to a lack 
of complete understanding among the propo- 
nents of tenure themselves and their failure to 
present a united support behind an acceptable 
program. 

Those not yet convinced of the merits of the 
proposal cite the fact that the number of cases of 
removal of teachers for cause is slight and sug- 
gest that tenure is agitated to favor the incom- 
petent to fortify them in their positions. 

Under the annual election plan, there is ever 
present the feeling of anxiety and uncertainty 
which robs the conscientious teacher of much of 
her power and efficiency. It is not usually the 
poor or mediocre teacher who worries over the 
success or failure of her efforts and the prospects 
of re-appointment. The finest the best 
teachers suffer greatly under the “hire and fire” 
system in vogue today. Many an_ efficient 
teacher has worked herself into such a state of 
nervous fear and worry during the months just 
before the next year contracts are issued that 
she has been unable to go on with her work. This 
pre-election tension, which exists among our 
best teachers in every community, causes an in- 
estimable loss through the imability of the 
teacher under such stress to render the efficient 
service of which she is capable. 

Stability is the basis of any profession. It 
should be a principle in our profession as it is in 
_ others that, when a teacher has finished her ap- 
prenticeship in a probationary service to the 
satisfaction of her employer, she should continue 
in her employment until removed for cause. In 
other words, after an acceptable trial period, the 
burden of removal should be placed upon the em- 


ployer. This stability of employment is needed’ 
in order that the profession of teaching may 
stand upon a firm foundation. It is only when 
our teachers feel reasonably secure in the con- 
tinuity and dignity of their service in a given lo- 
cality that they will become a constructive power 
in the economic and social life of that coni- 
munity. 

Teachers are entitled to that sense of security 
that will make them feel free to plan for the fu- 
ture. Certainty of location will giye them arm 
opportunity to purchase property and establish 
homes. They would then become active and 
useful citizens directly concerned with the civic 
problems of the community. They would then 
aid in its betterment and add to its economic and’ 
social development. They, would become a part 
of the life of the community ‘and as such vitally 


interested in all its projects. : 
INSURING CONTINUED PROFESSIONAL IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


One of the most complex prob'ems is that of 
insuring continued improvement on the part of 
the teacher who has been placed on tenure. In- 
ability to find adequate means of protection 
through progressive improvement and the diffi- 
culty of protecting the schools from the danger of 
incompetent teachers, have proved two of the 
most serious handicaps in the extention of ten- 
ure. Where an employee is assured that her 
position belongs to”her, and especially where a 
sympathetic public opinion makes it hard to dis- 
charge her, there is a grave possibility of an ac- 
cumulation of “dead wood,” teachers whose con- 
tinued services become a distinct liability to the 
welfare of the community. 

Let us unite with every ounce of energy at our 
command to place upon the statute books of our 
several states and communities, strong effective 
legislative tenure which will serve effectively to 
stabilize and dignify the profession and gain for 
it the recognition it merits from the citizens of 
our land, 


The Good Old-Fashioned People. 


When we hear Uncle Sidney tell 
About the long-ago 
An’ old, old friends he loved so well 
When he was young—my, oh !— 
. Us children all wish we'd a’ bin 
A-livin’ then with Uncle—so 
We could a-kind 0’ happened in 
On them old friends he used to know! 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 
"At Uncle used to know. 


They was God’s people, Uncle says, 
An’ gloried in His name, 

An’ worked, without no selfishness, 
An’ loved their neighbors same 

As they was kin: An’ when they biled 
Their tree-molasses, in the Spring, 

Er butchered in the Fall, they smiled 


An’ sheered with all jist ever’thing! 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 

’At Uncle used to know! 


He tells about ‘em lots o’ times, 
Till we'd all ruther hear 
About ’em than the Nurs’ry Rhymes 
Er Fairies—mighty near— 
Only, sometimes, he stops so long 
An’ then talks on so low an’ slow, 
It’s purt’ nigh sad as any song 
To listen to him talkin’ so! 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 
"At Uncle used to know! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT - 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. 


[All communications for these columns 


. CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

Probably the thing that attracted the most at- 
tention at the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference was the adoption of a course of study 
outline for the eight years in the grades, com- 
piled by the Educational Council of the Confer- 
ence. 

Each year of work is taken up under four 
headings :— 

Aims 


Of particular interest is the work mapped out 
ior the seventh and eighth grades, which we 
present entire. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS. 
AIMS. 
I. General Aims of earlier years continued. 
II. Specific Aims. 

(a) To develop concerted singing in the di- 
rection of mass chorus practice as well as to 
continue the usual class-room sight-singing and 
part-singing. 

(b) To recognize the birth of uew affective 
(emotional) states in the pupils, due to their 
awakening sense of the relationships of human 
life and the emotional aspects of these relation- 
ships; and to utilize the best of these qualities 
of feeling as agencies toward the reinforcement 
and upbuilding of fine and strong elements of 
character. 

(c) To articulate more closely for the pupils, 
individually and collectively, the musical inter- 
ests and activities of the school with those of 
their homes and their community. 

(d) To recognize and encourage the special 
interest that pupils of this age have in the mech- 
anism, technique and use of musical instruments. 

(e) To recognize and encourage special in- 
dividual musical capabilities, as a feature of an 
avocational as well as a vocational stage of de- 
velopment. 

(f) To pay special attention to the diverging 
needs of the voices of the pupils. 

(g) To strengthen and extend technical 
knowledge and capability with reference to 
tonal and rhythmic elements and features of 
staff-notation and sight-singing. 

(h) To add-to the appreciation of the formal 
elements in music an appreciation of the moods 
characteristic of romantic and modern music. 

MATERIAL. 

(a) Ample material suitable for the various 
needs of the pupil. 

(b) Blank music writing paper or 
writing books in the hands of the pupils. 

(c) A keyboard irstrument. 


music 


(d) A phonograph and an adequate library 


of good music. 


BARNES 


should be sent to the Editor at Pawtucket, R. I.] 


PROCEDURE. 

(a) Singing of repertory songs, as before, for 
the sake of musical enjoyment. 

(b) Occasional assembling of large groups 
of seventh or eighth year or seventh and eighth 
year pupils for chorus practice and 
singing. 

(c) Continued practice in sight-singing. 

(d) ‘Individual singing to be retained as a 
means of developing greater individual capabil- 
ity and independence. 

(e) Close attention to individual vocal’ 
ranges and characteristics, involving frequent 
examinations of all voices individually ; acquisi- 
tion of exact knowledge of the capabilities of 
each individual’s voice; careful treatment of 
changing voices, and careful part-assignment of 
all voices. 

(f) Much use of a keyboard instrument for 
accompaniments and purposes of illustration, 
explanation, and for recitals. 

(g) In easy part-songs all parts to be at- 
iempted simultaneously. Separate parts to be 
practiced only when necessary. 

(h) Singing words at sight. 
used only when necessary. 

(i) Comment and discussion on the aspects 
of beauty and-expression that awakened interest 
in the compositions sung or listened to, includ- 
ing also attention to their origin, textual mean- 
ing. and style, for the purpose of developing an 
intelligent musical taste and judgment. 

(j) Some time to be given to recitals by pu- 
vils and artists and to the development of vocal 
and orchestral ensemble practice under school 
auspices. 


social 


Syllables to be 


ATTAINMENTS. 

(a) Ability to sing well, with enjoyment, a 
repertory of twenty-five to thirty-five songs of 
musical, literary, community, national or other 
worthy interest. 

(b) Ability to sing at sight part-songs of the 
grade of a very simple hymn. 

(d) Knowledge of all essential facts of ele- 
mentary theory sufficient to enable seventy-five 
per cent. of the students to give a correct @x- 
planation of any notational features contained 
in the pieces of average difficulty in the standard 
books of music for the seventh and eighth years. 

(f) Further progress in recognition of the 
relations, agreements, dependencies of tones 
and tonal groups, that give to music its strength 
and interest; pleasure in good music. 

The New Officers of the National Conference 
are: President, Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kan- 
sas; First Vice-President, Paul J. Weaver, 
Chapel Hill, Nerth Carolina; Second Vice-Prest- 
dent and Editor of the Journal, George Oscaf 
Bowen, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Secretary, Ada Bick- 
ing, Evansville, Ind., Treasurer, Walter H. But- 
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terfield, Providence, R. 1.; Auditor, Philip C. 
Hayden, Keokuk, lowa. An interesting group 
of people who have “done” things and are still 
doing them. 

President Beach has made a record at the 
State Normal School at Emporia, Kan. His 
rural work, tests, contests, etc., are being 
watched with interest by every live supervisor. 
First Vice-President Weaver is busy in the col- 
lege end of school music in North Carolina. 

Editor Bowen did excellent work at Yonkers, 
N. Y., then became director of school music and 
community work at Flint, Mich., was a song 
leader during the war and is-now in charge of 
the school music department of the University 
of Michigan. 

Secretary Bicking is “doing things” in Evans- 
ville, as all who attended the National Confer- 
ence there know. 

Treasurer Butterfield has done successful 
work at Portland, Me., Manchester, N. H., and 
Providence, R. [. He is making things hum 
along orchestral lines in Little Rhody’s metrop- 
olis. 

Last and not least is Auditor Hayden, who has 
been almost everything to and in the confer- 
ence, including founder and president. He-is 
the able editor of “School Music.” 

THE EASTERN CONFERENCE. 
Of special interest at Boston. 

The address of President Gartlan urging that 
the Conference represent in education the rais- 
ing of standards above the commonplace; that 
the emphasis be placed upon the cultural rather 
than the technical side; that right habits be 
formed and that “the association now in embryo 
sink a firm foundation down into the steel of 
truth.” 

Assistant Superintendent Rafter of Boston 
then discussed, in a very happy manner, the sub- 
ject of the “Superintendent and Supervisor,” 
urging harmonious team work and reciprocity 
between powers and interest and. -co-operation 


‘gained from the public. 


Mr. Ralph Baldwin of Hartford gave a paper 
upon “The Management of Electric Courses in 
the High School.” 

The able address of Dr. Henry T. Moore of 
Dartmouth College concerning “the Psychology 
a Supervisor of Music Should Know”’—would 
cause the thinking mind to try to apply the laws 
of “mob psychology,” to gain more involuntary 
and spontaneous attention and hence, interest in 
the study of music. 

Dr. Carl Seashore gave his tests for measure- 
ment of musical talent. 

Professor Juhn P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
versity, told of what the government is doing 
for the enlisted men. 

Mr. Joy, director of the orchestra of the Boys’ 
English High School, handed over to Mr. J. D. 
Price of Hartford, the orchestra for a demon- 
Stration in sight reading of Sarabande. by Bohm. 
which showel remarkable power, adaptability, 
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and iaterpretative ability on the part of both 
members and visiting director. 

Worthy of particular note was the work of 
the kindergarten orchestras, the children follow- 
ing changes of time and rhythm with commend- 
able ease. 

Mr. O’Shea is to be congratulated on the work 
of the grand chorus of over twelve hundred 
Boston public school children including mem- 
bers of violin classes assembled at Symphony 
Hall for massed chorus and ensemblé work. The 
entire program reflected great credit on him and 
his assistants. 
MUSICALETTES. 


Dr. Albert A. Stanley, for so many years the 
leader of the college and festival work at Ann 
Arbor, has closed his work at the age of seventy. 
His has been a notable career in American music 
and he retires full of honor and good works. 

The New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are to fight “jazz” and have taken as their slo- 
gan—“Make gocd music popular and popular 
music good.” 

The State Federation of Rhode Island Music 

Clubs asks for compulsory music study in every 
school in the state. 
’ The Music Supervisors’ Association of this 
state is making strides toward a school music 
festival. At the annual three-day session of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, last 
October, the Association presented a chorus of 
550 voices from the grade schools of the state in 
¢: miscellaneous program under the leadership 
of the editor of this department. At the next 
Institute, a state chorus of high school pupils 
will present “Pilgrims of 1620,” Mr. E. S. Hos- 
mer, the composer, being guest conductor. The 
preparation of this work was begun in May. 

George Eastman, of Kodak fame, and founder 
of the Eastman School of Music in connection 
with Rochester University, was recently made a 
Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, by 
the Italian Ambassador, Signor Rolando Ricc1. 

Of the latt Max Zach, up to the time of his re- 
cent demise, the conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, “The Violinist,” says: “He was 
born in Lemberg (then Austria, now Poland) on 
August 31, 1864, and stulied music there and at 
the Vienna Academy, where he took second 
prize for violin playing. He came to this coun- 
try in 1886, when twenty-two years old, and be- 
came a citizen as soon as possible, marrying 
Blanche Going at Boston in 1891. His wife 
and three children survive him. 

“From 1886 to 1907 Max Zach was a viola 
player in the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
conducted the spring ‘Pop’ concerts of the or- 
ganization for many years. He was also violin- 
ist in the Adamowski Quartet. Called to St. 
Louis in 1907, his work had built up an excellent 
orchestra there.” 

A number of copies of the Kentucky Music 
Teachers’ Journal have come to the editor’s 
cesk. Thanks! It is a live, up-io-the-minute 
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sheet, and a credit to the Kentucky Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

E. S. Pitcher’s wide-awake high school at 
Auburn, Maine, recently gave a Sullivan opera, 
with a pep that called forth some very laudable 
comment from the local press. 
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Kindergarten orchestras have been established 
in Central Falls, R. 1, but the Board of Educa- 
tion turned down school piano classes, even 
though violin classes had been in successful 
operation for years. 
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A REAL TRAGEDY 


BY O. H. BENSON 


Springfield, Mass. 


Rotarian Frank Hastings of Altoona, (Penn.) 
Rotary Club while touring New England on a 
vacation trip picked up a bqy, 19 years of age, 
who had been raised in an American home. 

His father for many years made an average 
salary but lacked the thrift to lay away a small 
amotint each month from his income to provide 
for a rajny day and for his family after death. 
Lakewise, he neglected life insurance. 

The father gave his only child the best there was 
am comforts, luxuries, and schooling. The young 
man had two years of high school training and 
two years in a military academy but up to the 
present time had never learned from his parents 
or any one else to do a day’s work or how to 
earn his own bread and butter. Both father and 
mother protected him and sheltered him from 
what they called the “world’s hardships.” 

Father died suddenly and left the burdens of 
the family upon his wife and son. The wife 
went to work and in less than three years’ time 
was taken iil, gave up the struggle, and died. 
When the funeral expenses were paid for father 
and mother, grocery bills, the rent of apartment 
rooms, and other outstanding bills, the helpless, 
well-groomed, well-trained son was left without 
parents, without money, without home, and ap- 
parently without friends, in the large city of New 
York. When the creditors had swooped down 
upon the home and taken the furniture, books, 
and jewelry, the boy walked out into the world 
and its clouds of perplexity with nothing to do 
but strike out and seek a position and a living. 

He started on March 16 from New York City 
and from that date to July 19, 1921, he tramped, 
sleeping out of doors, in boxes, and in-old build- 
ings, seeking shelter from the storm and from the 
cold. The boy is well educated, well groomed, 
polite, gentlemanly, affable, kindly, entirely 
worthy of better things, but the world, appar- 
ently, has very little use for the man or boy who 
cannot, by some means, at least make a living. 
The consequences are that while the boy has se- 
cured a job for a few days, he has lost each one 
as fast as he has secured it because he is as help- 
less as a babe. He knows nothing of the value 
of an hour nor of energy. His relation to a 
day’s work is like that of a babe just entering the 
world in relation to the objectives around it. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Committee of the Spring- 
field Rotary Club was assigned the job of trying 
to find a position for this boy, as a matter of “ser- 


vice above self.” Before recommending the boy 
to any one, it was thought best to try him out om 
many different lines of work to see what he could 
do. He has been tried out in the following lines: 
Farm work; gardening and trucking work; care 
of lawn; berry picking; bean picking; care of 
camp; washing and wiping of dishes; serving as 
apprentice to carpenters. Up to the present 
time the boy has not been able to master a single 
job and do the work sg that any one would want 
to bother with him. 

This little story is written to point out the fol- 
lowing: 

First, the duty of every parent, rich, middle 
class, or poor, to guarantee to their children the 
power to work, and the proper attitude toward a 
day’s work. 

Second, the need of giving every boy and girl 
an appreciation and respect for the world’s work 
that will help them to fit in, adjust themselves, 
and make a living, no matter where their lot falls 
in life. What has been told about this boy is 
true with thousands of boys and girls, in every 
city in the United States. Thoughtless parents 
have not taken time, or perhaps are not willing, 
to look this problem squarely in the face. Ask 
yourself the question: “If misfortune strikes my 
household and my beys and girls are thrown 
upon the world without parents and without 
money, what will they do?” 

It is plainly the duty of the Government, the 
state, the city, and society: 

First, to train every boy and girl early in lite 
in programs of self-help and self-support and to 
give them a zest for work. 

Second, to spend money for trainers and 
leaders who will help the young people to be self- 
supporting. 

Third, it is a mistake committed in every com- 
munity to pauperize its boys and girls by just 
giving them things and asking nothing in return. 

Fourth, the Springfield Rotary Club instead of 
giving money and lavishing it upon children and 
so making them more helpless in their problems 
of readjustment, has hired one man and one 
woman and put them on the job for five years to 
devote all their time and energy to the training, 
teaching, and directing of children and young 
people in methods of work. The result of show- 
ing the children a pathfinding program will be @ 
larger per cent. of self-respecting and _ self-sup- 
porting citizens. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS, VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 

Exceptional industrial opportunities and the 
splendid co-operation of the American Optical 
Company and the Hamilton Woolen Company 
make possible this exceptional vocational school. 
These plants aid in providing machinery, work- 
rooms, classrooms and instructors for the stu- 
dents. 

The length of the course is two years and in- 
cludes training in the machinist trade and 
worsted manufacturing. The student is required 
to alternate a week of study with a week of fac- 
tory work. For the weeks of practical work, he 
receives a nominal wage. Courses in English, 
history and civics are included in the school 
work, 

Over 36,958 pieces of work were turned out by 
the machine department between May 17 and 
December 31, 1920. Herman A. Perrson is the 
instructor in Machine Shop Practice. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 

The normal schools of Massachusetts under 
the professional leadership of State Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith are doing their utmost to 
give the children of the state well-trained and ef- 
ficient teachers. One of the best schools in the 
state is that at Salem of which J. Ashbury Pitman 
is the principal. In his annual report he says that 
the unprecedented demand for tetachers for all 
grades and departments insures immediate em- 
ployment, at attractive salaries for all the gradu- 
ates from his school, Towns and cities throughout 
the state have provided for generous increases in 
salaries and the state by legislative enactment, 
has made provision for equalizing, to a consid- 
erable extent, educational opportunity through 
the appropriation annually of a large school fund. 
A generous proportion of this is used to increase 
the salaries of teachers in communities whose 
resources are limited. Graduates of the elemen- 
tary course may now expect to receive from eight 
hundred to one thousand dollars for their first 
year of service. The pendulum is swinging 
back toward teaching as a desirable profession 
and much credit is due the normal and training 
schools for having kept their standards high dur- 
ing the recent years of trial. They will soon 
reap their reward in giving to the children of the 
country better educated and more professional 
teachers than ever before. Mr. Pitman has 
given heroic service to the schools of the state 
and his graduates show the results of his efforts. 

THE- CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MENTAL 
TEST. 

It is apparent; says Director Buckingham of 
the bureau of educational research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, that the movement to measure 
intelligence by means of group tests is well un- 


der way. Educators are asking anxiously, 
“What are the best tests?” The best test is the 
one that is most appropriate. There are certain 
characteristics that a good test should possess. 
It should not require too much time to give. It 
should be capable of rapid and objective rating. 
It should correlate highly, but not too highly, 
with teachers’ estimates of scholarships—say 
about 0.60. It should discriminate unmistak- 
ably between levels of intelligence which are 
known on other grounds to be different—e. g., 
the levels of different ages or grades. The sub- - 
ordinate exercises of which it is composed should 
test mental traits and should contribute to the 
total score amounts proportional to the import- 
ance of these traits. Scores in the subordinate 
exercises should be relatively independent, for 
otherwise they merely tell the same story, More- 
over, they should discriminate between levels 
known to be different. Both the entire scale 
and its subordinate-exercises should yield very 
few zero scores and very few scores of the high- 
est possible value. The schools of Champaign, 
Illinois, were tested with these fundamental prin- 
ciples in mind and the result forms an extremely 
valuable contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject. 
EVERY SCHOOLHOUSE A COMMUNITY CEN- 
TRE. 

This is the slogan sent out by the National 
Child Labor Committee in its recent survey of 
child welfare conditions in Tennessee. Every 
community should be organized for recreational 
purposes. The local school authorities should 
be authorized to establish, equip and maintain 
school centers, and iocal appropriations should 
be provided for the purpose. A definite program 
should be adopted and leaders appointed to 
carry it out. Many communities are employing 
an expert to plan such activities. 

An annual “play festival” is held in some 
counties by both the elementary and high 
schools. Leading to this, compulsory physical 
education should be established in all the schools 
of the state, and this should include the use of 
plays and games. In short, a “positive” instead 
of a “negative” attitude should be taken toward 
recreation as a means of developing the physical, 
mental and moral health of a community. 

The survey includes chapters on _ health, 
schools, rural life, juvenile courts, mothers’ pen- 
sions, institutions and home finding which are 
models of sympathetic civic study.. 

MENTAL TESTS IN SCHOOL USE. 
(Bureau of Educational Research University of Lllinois.) 

In 1919, Dr. Holley, then agsistant director of 
the bureau of edugational research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, tried out $ix group intelligence 
fests in the schools of Champaign, Illingis, The 
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results form a good standard of comparison for 
other cities using these tests. 

Mental tests are valuable in the recognition of 
feeble-minded and mentally backward children, 
in the recognition of normal children who are 
apparently abnormal, in the discovery of su- 
perior children, in the grading of children for 
general promotion, and in determining general 
and special ability for vocational guidance. But 
they do not measure the emotional side of life. 
They do not measure the ability to persevere 
nor do they measure the motives that guide the 
conduct of the individual. There are so many of 
these factors that influence the work of a child 
that it is impossible in every instance to forecast 
tis performance in school work accurately by 
means of intelligence tests. The best tests 
for the intermediate and grammar grades were 
found to be the Virginia Delta I and the Vocab- 
ulary scales. The others were found to be too 
complicated or too lengthy. The age intelli- 
gence—quotient table furnished the best device 
for analyzing the school situation. By this 
method, sixty-nine per cent. of the children of 
Champaign were found to be of approximately 
uniform ability, seventeen per cent. were above 
average, and fifteen per cent. were found to be 
below the average of ability. 

The present outlook for the derivation and 
use of group intelligence tests is good. The 
field is fertile and there is every indication that 
successful scales may be prepared. 


DEPARTMENT STORE OCCUPATIONS FOR 
JUNIORS. (University of California.) 


This is the first of a series of bulletins ‘issued 
by the division of vocational education of the 


‘University of California in co-operation with the 


State Board of Education. The idea back of 
the study is that the teaching content for any 
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occupation must be based upon a detailed an- 
alysis of the duties and a study of the knowledge 
required for the skillful and efficient performance 
of these duties. 

The first part of the bulletin is an analysis of 
the five principal department store jobs in which 
minors are usually employed, the facts concern- 
ing the job, the duties, the knowledge required, 
the teaching content and _ the promotional 
possibilities. 

The second part includes suggestive teaching 
material, including store problems, health and 
hygiene, trade terms, sample lesson plans; and 
books, newspapers and magazines. 

It is compiled under the direction of Robert J. 
Leonard, director of the division of Vocational 
Education, University of California. 


A MARVELLOUS NATURE STORY. 


This bulletin of the South Dakota School ot 
Mines is a report which tells a fascinating story 
of strange climate, strange geography, and 
strange animals; of jungles and marshes and tran- 
quil rivers ; of fierce contests for food, and life and 
supremacy; of a varied stries of events through 
ages of time showing the working out 
of well-laid plans with no human being to help or 
interfere. It is the story of the Badlands of South 
Dakota, that mysterious region of thunder 
beasts and rhinoceroses, of three-toed horses 
and savage-toothed tigers, of huge tortoises and 
crocodiles, and many other gigantic beasts long 
since vanished from earth’s activity. The pic- 
tures are unsurpassed for accuracy of detail and 
for beauty of illustration. Professor Cleophas 
C. O’Harra, the president of the school, is the 
author of the bulletin, which should be put into 
permanent form for the use of all students of ad- 
vanced geology and paleontology. 
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APPRECIATION OF PAYSON SMITH 


{Extract from remarks of Hon. Frank G. Allen, President, Massachusetts Senate, in connection with 
the passage of a bill providing for an increase in the compensation of the Commissioner of Education.] 


Education should be regarded as an invest- 
ment by the State and not as an expense. The 
investment which the State makes in education is 
designed to produce a higher and better type of 
citizen. Education is the privilege and duty of 
the State and not a burden. Economy in State 
expenditures is proper and should be practiced 
at this time, but a saving at the expense of the 
child means a poorer and less competent citizen 
in the next generation, and this is the sort of 
economy the State cannot afford. 

Education is a State function. This theory 
has always been held by the two branches of the 
Legislature. When’ communities exercise the 
educational function they do so in the name of 
the State. The leading figure in education in 
the State js the Commissioner of Education. His 
compensation should be set at an appropriate 
figure in view of the dignity and importance of 


his office. Other great states recognize this 
situation of propriety. New York and Penn- 
sylvania pay their commissioners of education 
$12,000 a year. Our own capitol, the city of 
Boston, pays her superintendent of schools 
$10,000 a year. Massachusetts cannot do less 
than make this modest increase to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Massachusetts wisies to retain the services of 
Payson Smith. His distinguished record and 
fine reputation are an asset to this state. It is 
but natural that any man should seek a fitting 
compensation for his services. A man with a 
family has a right to expect proper compensa- 
tion, We-do not wish it to be possible for other 
communities and other states to attract our 
commission¢gr out of the State by superior mon¢s 
tary offers, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ALTOONA PENNSYLVANIA 


Fifty-seven years ago as a soldier lad on my 
first trip West we stopped at Altoona for our 
breakfast of bologna and black unsweetened cof- 
fee. Forty-six years ago on our first trip to the 
Pacific Coast we stopped at Altoona for break- 
fast, and the other day in a letter from Will S. 
Monroe, poor, dear fellow, side-tracked at Clif- 
ton Springs because of too great devotion to the 
building of the best mountain trail in New Eng- 
land along the crest of the Green Mountains, sent 
a reminder of a week we spent together at Al- 
toona thirty-five years ago at the jolliest Sum- 
mer School I have ever known—organized and 
managed by Letia Partridge, whose recent 
tragic death closed unusually interesting edu- 
cational activities. 

An engagement at Altoona always has a thrill 
that no one can appreciate who has not known 
the city as I did in 1864, in 1875, in 1887, and in 
several subsequent years. 

But the engagement in June, 1921, had profes- 
sional thrill quite equal to any we have had in 
many a day, for S. H. Layton has made a new AI- 
toona, an educational Altoona with a progressive 
personality that puts Altoona among the leading 
school cities in the country while he has become, 
personally, one of the interesting educational 


leaders of Pennsylvania at a time when the state 
is the foremost state in the union in public 
school affairs. 

Rarely has it been the privilege of any school 
man to take a city traditionalized to the limit 
and transform it in administration, in equipment, 
in curricula, in spirit and purpose as Mr. Layton 
has recreated Altoona educationally. 

Nor is Altoona’s transformation simply educa- 
tional. Industrially, it is up-to-the minute; as a 
business center, it has stores that ask no odds of 
any city, and a hotel that matches in moderiza- 
tion the Bellevue-Stratford, the William Penn 
and the Penn-Harris. A breakfast in Altoona is 
as far removed from those I had in 1864 and 
1875 as an arc light is from an oil lantern. 

And Altoona has become in a high sense the 
metropolis of an important industrial and com- 
mercial district with the county-seat, an aristo- 
cratic suburb on the one side and Juanita a demo- 
cratic suburb on the other. There are deluxe 
estates of the wealthy and charming recreation 
parks for the real people, so that every one can 
have everything adapted to his taste and his 
means. 

Altoona is thought to ‘have the largest per 
cent. of native Americans of any industrial city 
on the continent but it is entirely free from anti- 
sentiment of any kind. 


CARUSO 


[Boston Daily Globe.] 


A’singer is more than a voice. He is voice 
plus brains, plus personality, plus willingness to 
drudge, plus imagination. He is, in one word, an 
artist. And it was Caruso the artist that the 
world heard with delight and will remember with 
affection. 

The love of melody is ingrained in everybody ; 
it is one of the elemental human cravings. There 
is melody in the slant of morning sunbeams 
across dewy grass; in the bold line of a moun- 
tain profile striding down the sky; but, simplest 
to all ears and most obvious in form, is the 
melody whistled by birds. 

A singer, far more than any aviator, deserves 
the name of bird-man. The aviator carries only 
our bodies aloft. The singer carries our souls 
aloft. Singers in some sort most of us are, but 
if a man can translate the secrets of our inmost 
hearts into melody—tove, grief, joy, hope, des- 
pair, rage, yearning, worship—we will flock to 
hear him and give him anything he asks to sing 
for us. 

Caruso was such a bird-man. There are 
dynasties of artists just as there are dynasties of 
kings. There is a kind of apostclic succession 
of pianists and violinists, and novelists, and poets, 
and dramatists, and actors, and composers, and 
Sopranes, and tenors. In this distinguished line- 
age Caruso wore the crown of the tenors for 
nearly two decades. 


Those who listened to Caruso night after 


night and season after season were finally im- 
pressed with the man’s generosity with his voice. 
He seemed to delight in giving the best that he 
had and all that he had of it. Other artists, not 
feeling quite up to concert pitch, might be “sav- 
ing themselves.” Not Caruso! With him it 
was all or nothing. 

But Caruso was more than an artist.. He was 
an envoy. He dramatized to the world the gift 
of the Italian people for melody. He was their 
ambassador of song. 

What is the secret of this inexhaustible spring 
of laughter and melody which bubbles out of the 
heart of Italy? It is in the very speech of the 
country. The golden-liquid vocables of their 
smooth-voweled language is a song in itself, and 
no tongue so readily sets to music. Their musi- 
cal tradition goes back for centuries. Modern 
music was cradled in Italy. Italian opera awoke 
with the Renaissance as a new birth of the Greek 
drama, and the line of its development has fol- 
lowed an unbroken sequence down to the Italian 
operatic composers of the present day. 

This literature of the lyric drama is, with the 
Italians, an intimate part of the everyday life of 
the people. The songs which Italian laborers 
sing at or after their work are beautiful and gay 
and tender and dignified melodies which have 
sprung from the very soil of Italy, and many of 
them are older than our history. 
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TEACHING A PUBLIC SERVICE 


America’s greatest need today is young men 


‘and women in high schools who will consecrate 


themselves to the public service of teaching, and 
are willing to go to a normal school and prepare 
for that service. 

When this country went into the World War 
by vote of April 7, 1917, there were needed 


4,000,000 soldiers and officers for these millions ° 


of men. It was readily seen that no man could 
become a commissioned officer of any kind unless 
he was fully educated for a second lieutenancy, 
and camps were established for adequate educa- 
tion for second lieutenants. 

No one could succeed in learning that which 
was indispensable in a second lieutenancy, who 
was not a high school graduate. 

It was not what a young man knew because he 
was a high school graduate but that he had 
learned how to learn what he knew as a high 
school graduate. 

No one ought to teach in this age of the world 
who has not had at least a two years’ normal 
school course. 

If a young man knew all that a second lieuten- 
ant needed to know he could learn all that he 
would need to know to be a first lieutenant, then 
to be a captain, then to be a major, then to be a 
colonel. 

If a young man or woman learns all about 
teaching that can be learned in a normal school 
and gets the spirit of public service that one gets 
there, it is possible to keep on learning whatever 
is needed to fill any position in the educational 
world if the talent and capacity are there. No 
one can get this initial preparation anywhere as 
it can be got in a normal school. It is the sec- 
ond lieutenancy in educational service. 

No one should go to a normal school without 
a high school education, not because one needs to 
know what he learns in a high school, but be- 
Catise no One is equipped to learn how to teach 
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wh» has not learned how to study subjects as one 
learns to study them in a high school. 

America needs public school as much as 
plants need sunshine. 

There can be no public schools without 
teachers. There can be no good public schools 
without good teachers. There can be no supply 
of good teachers without high school graduates 
who will go to a normal school and there will be 
no adequate supply of high school graduates in 
normal schools unless there is a consecration of 
young people to teaching as a public service. 

George Washington was not the Father of his 
Country because he was the commanding gen- 
eral of a successful army, nor because he was the 
first and greatest President of the United States, 
but because he chose public service with his 
countrymen when it meant all conceivable sacri- 
fices and no appreciable reward. 

There is no man in history who has his place 
in history primarily because of any great thing 
he did, but because the opportunity to do the 
great thing came to him when he chose loyal 
public service. The turning point is in the hu- 
man heart when no one sees or hears or knows 
but the one who consecrates himself to public 
service. 

America will need great statesmen by and by 
more than she needs them today; she will need 
great lawyers, great surgeons, great captains of 
industry, but today America needs nothing so 
much as she needs high school seniors who have 


‘ the patriotism, the devotion to choose the public 


service of teaching and will go to a normal school 
to get the preparation that will enable them to 
learn the art of teaching better while teaching 
the best they know how to teach. 

Teaching is the noblest public service and the 
noblest young men and women will elect such 
service in this hour of America’s greatest need. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Under the leadership of J. W. Studebaker, su- 


perintendent, Des Moines, the N. E. A. unani- 
mously passed the following preamble and 
resolution :— 


Whereas, the nations of the world are today 
bound together in interdependent relationships 
by irrevocable economic and commercial condi- 
tions, and 

Whereas, the inevitable future competition 
among nations for economic prosperity or su- 
premacy will undoubtedly tend to incite increas- 
ing international friction and possibly throw the 
world again into a merciless and devastating 
war, and 

Whereas, the peace of the world is dependent 
upon international good will and friendship 
founded upon accurate, scientific and universal 
understanding, and 


Whereas, a common preggp-aines among 
the nations is possible only through certairi 
commonly accepted international educational 


purposes and plans: 
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Be It Resolved, therefore, that we request the 
president of the Association to employ such 
means as may be effective for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an International Congress of Educa- 
tion, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to be held 
in the United States of America in 1923, and 
that the president also inaugurate a plan whereby 
we may receive in this Delegate Assembly at its 
annual meeting in 1922 a report of the com- 
mittee indicating what may be done with refer- 
ence to the organization of an International Kdu- 
cation Association. 
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TENURE 


We are using in this issue an important Report 
on “Tenure for Teachers,” a report read at the 
Des Moines meeting of the National Education 
Association. It is the most masterly treatment 
of the subject that has been published. 

The great American problem is how to secure 
for every school a teacher with the personality 
and preparation worthy the leadership of chil- 
dren and youth. 

The public must be led to see that tenure is 
_a public rather than merely a _ teacher benefit. 
Little headway was made in securing pension 
legislation until legislators were led to take that 
view of pensioning teachers. 

Pensions make it easy for any teacher to re- 
tire when she does not function efficiently for 
the children. It relieves the Board of Education 
of the necessity of retaining a teacher out of sym- 
pathy. We have served on four Boards of Edu- 
cation in years past, and on each Board we voted 
to retain teachers year after year when we knew 
they were beyond their years of efficiency; but 
we could not and did not turn them loose on a 
cold world. Now that dilemma does not arise. 
The pension may be inadequate but it is a lot 
better than nothing and the present discussion of 
pensions will make them more adequate as well 
as more secure. 

Tenure is even a greater public benefit than 
pensions. Without tenure any member of a 
Board of Education is liable to be beset by 
church people, club people and_ politicians to 
make a place for some friend. We recall an oc- 
casion in which a prominent Boston clergyman 
wrote an article for a daily paper protesting 
against political influence with the School Board. 
Superintendent E. P. Seaver replied by quoting 
letters from this same clergyman asking for the 
appointment of people of his church and said 
that he had had more requests from him than 
from any politician. It is not infrequent, where 
there is no tenure, that a sectarian or political 
issue leads to a wide-spread change of teachers 
at one time. Tenure is the safeguard of a 
community more than of a teacher. 

Tenure must be by legislation rather than by 
a tule of the School Board, and it must be state 
wide rather than merely city tenure. Rural 
schools suffer much more than city schools from 
lack of tenure. One recognized curse of the 


’ bility which led to the choice 


& 


country community is the frequent change of 
teachers. It is the exception when a one-room 
school keeps a teacher a second year. 

With tenure the personality of the teachers is 
always improved which disposes of the old argu- 
ment that tenure is in the interest of the incom- 
petent. It is vastly more difficult for an incom- 
petent teacher to get into the force under ten- 
ure. Tenure always has a probationary period 
and that is what the incompetent teacher does 
not care to face, 

The National Education Association will justify 
itself many times over through its leadership in 
tenure. If there were no other argument for a 
hundred per cent. membership the tenure cam- 
paign would be adequate, 


“The Journal of Educational Methods,” 
edited by James F. Hosic, is launched with the 
September issue. ‘We wish it every success. 
The field is a large one. 


APPRECIATING THE N. E. A. REPORT 


We have never received as many or as dis- 
criminating appreciations of any one issue of the 
Journal of Education as of the issue of July 21, 


reporting the meeting at Des Moines. Here 
are samples of very many letters: 
“I have just read and re-read the N. E. A. 


number of your Journal of Education with a 
great deal of pleasure. Your review of the con- 
vention was most interesting and entertaining.” 

“I have just read with the greatest relish im- 
aginable your report of the N, E. A. at Des 
Moines in your Journal of July 2f. It is so vivid 
and alive that I feel almost as if I had been there. 
Really I don’t know how to thank you for the 
treat.” 

It was the most satisfactory meeting of the 
National Education Association that we have 
attended in years. Every distracting element was 
elminated. All the tragedies promised failed to 
materialize. 

The selection of delegates brought out a type 
of educators as a whole who were noble speci- 
men of men and women. They were men and 
women who thought for themselves and acted 
harmoniously, There was a sense of responsi- 
of the best of 
representatives on all committees. There was 
no successful caucusing, no faintest attempt at 
bossing after the delegates arrived. All reports 
were clear as crystal. Everyone wanted to play 
square. It was a joy to be at Des Moines. 

We have been in many kinds of national con- 
ventions for half a century and we never were 
more proud of any organization, political, 
ethical, professional or religious that ranked 
higher than did the educational meeting at Des 
Moines. 


Teachers cannot live under an autocratic pub- 
lic sentiment and make children democratic. 
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A REAL TRAGEDY 


We are using an article, “A Real Tragedy,” by 
©. H. Benson. Be sure to read the article. In 
brief, a lad with good American parents went to 
a city high school two years and then went to a 
military academy for two years. At nineteen, 
March 16 to July 19, 1921, father and mother 
dead, leaving nothing for the able bodied lad. 
He tramped four months seeking a job, got sev- 
eral but could keep none for more than a day or 
two. 

The tragedy is that no teacher, no principal, 
no one in the school system felt any responsi- 
bility for finding out what the schools were not 
doing for the lad. 

‘Undoubtedly he was “marked” faithfully 
for what he did not know about his school les- 
sons but there was no one, anywhere in the sys- 
tem, whose business it was to find out what he 
did not know and what he could not do outside 
of school. 

Evidently he was sent to the military academy 
because he failed in his lessons in the high school. 

If the schools will not look after such boys 
Springfield is most fortunate to have the good 
sense to have one man and one woman to spec- 
ialize on such cases. 

EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION* 

There will never be a time when a masterful 
book on composition writing will not be desir- 
able. The darkest hour in the matter of learning 
the art of effective expression was the time when 
a master mind succeeded in having all writers of 
textbooks use the same mechanical phrases in 
the promotion of school work in composition 
writing. 

In the very nature of Effective Expression 
there must be the brightness of freshness for the 
teacher. _Whenever a teacher developes excep- 
tional success in securing results in the work of 
student he owes it to the school and _ college 
world to breathe a new atmosphere into the 
methods and devices of securing results. 

The one achievement at which every high 
school and college should aim is Effective Ex- 
pression. The fact that a student is continuing 
his education ahove the elementary course is 
proof that he desires to be a leader among his 
associates in life and this is only possible in the 
fullest sense when he is the master of Effective 
Expression. 

Charles Elbert Rhodes has produced a book 
which must give to the study of Effective Ex- 
pression a relish as genuinely enjoyable as 
though it were the first book on composition 
and rhetoric ever published. 

“Effective Expression.” A Textbook on Composition 
and Rhetoric for Four Years of High School and the 


First Year of College. By Charles Elbert Rhodes. New 
York, Chicago, Boston: The A, Publishing Company. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK* 

C. W. Bardeen has gathered seven of his re- 
freshing and spirited sensible, “Stories About 
Bow Calver and Other Stories About Schools,” 


. Bardeen. Cloth. Syracus N. 
Publisher. uid 
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Schools,” into a volume of 245 pages which 
should be on every reading circle list, in every 
school and public library, and read by every 
teacher and more especially by every school 
board member in the United States. 
Unfortunately it is not likely to be on any 
reading circle list because it was not written for 
that purpose and will not fit into the reading 
circle schedule as it is not a work on pedagogy, 
Psychology, Literary et al. It can be read in 
seven half hours. No teacher or school board 
member can read it and not be greatly impressed 
professionally therefrom. There will be greater ° 
efficiency in the school room and in school board 
meetings wherever it is read, and that ought to 
be the purpose of a book about schools. Mr, 
Bardeen has no equal so far as our reading 
goes as a short story writer on education. 
“Roderic Home” was better than “The Hoosier 
School Master.” This group of stories cover 
seven distinct problems of school life. If this 
notice leads any one to read the book he will be 
grateful for having his attention called to it. 
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APPRECIATION OF PAYSON SMITH 

We are using in another column an extract 
from the address of Hon. Frank G. Allen, 
president of the Senate, when the question of an 
increase in the salary of Payson Smith was un- 
der consideration. It was the only occasion in 
the entire session when the President of the 
Senate took the floor on any question. There 
was only one dissenting vote and that was by a 
man who insisted that there should be no excep- 
tion to the policy of the Legislature to raise no 
salaries. Only one other salary increase bill 
passed the Legislature. The appreciation of 
Payson Smith is genuine. 

MISS WILLIAMS IN THE N. E. A. 

In view of the inexcusable statement about 
Charl O. Williams in the issue of July 21, we 
desire to say: “She has attended every meeting 
of the N. E. A. since the San Francisco meeting 
in 1911 excepting one. She has been vice-presi- 
dent, state director, on many of the important 
committees and for the New York meeting in 
1916 she chartered a special car and took a large 
delegation from Tennessee, assuming the full 
responsibility of the trip, so desirous was she of 


.creating interest in the N. E. A. throughout the 


South. I feel that anyone who aspires to this 
important position should have a background.” 
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BENTLEY TO DULUTH 

Duluth has made a searching inquiry about 
men who are functioning skilfully in cities from 
which Duluth might draw, and it is highly com- 
plimentary to J. H. Bentley and to Richmond, 
Indiana, that Duluth elected him. Richmond 
has always been a high grade educational city 
and under Bentley it has been as sanely pro- 
gressive as any city in the country. Everything 


new whose success- has been demonstrated is” in 
Richmond. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


ERNEST COBB, author of “Arlo,” an at- 
tractive educational creation and of several 
other important books for home and school, is 
one of the leaders in the Progressive Education 
movement of the day. Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, ex-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and ex-superintendent of Philadelphia, 
is in charge of the state educational survey of 
Oklahoma. He was identified with goverment 
work during the war. He is one of the most 
attractive educators of the country on the lec- 
ture platform. 

WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in specializing on Teacher 
Training has made an extension tour of the 
country for the study of State Teachers’ Col- 
leges in action. He is always welcome on any 
platform or in any conference, 

WINTHROP P. ABBOTT, | superintendent, 
Greenfield, Mass., is doing every good new 
thing in education adapted to a small New Eng- 
land city. He has been there long enough to 
make progress function in the community. 


Jj. E .WALLACE WALLIN, Harris 


Normal School where he made one of the best 
demonstrations of the serviceableness of the De- 
troit Platoon system. 


CHARLES J. GALPIN, executive secretary 
of the American Country Life Association, 
Washington, D. C., is the master mind in the per- 
fection of organization detail of the American 
Country Life Association which is highly ser- 
viceable in the improvement of country life con- 
ditions. What Mabel Carney is from the edu- 
cational side Mr. Galpin is to the farm and home 
phases of country life. 

FREDERICK F. MARTIN, county superin- 
tendent, San Diego county, California, becomes 
business manager of the school department, 
Pasadena, at a salary of $4,500, practically a 100 
per cent. increase. He was superintendent of 
National City for six years before he succeeded 
J. F. West as county superintendent, when he 
went to Pasadena two years ago. 

ANNA Y. REED, who has’ been highly ser- 
viceable in the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, has resigned and returned to Seattle. 


EDWIN LEE HOLTON, dean of education, 


State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 


Teachers’ College, St. Louis, continues to lead 
the experts in Psycho-Educational Clinics, es- 
pecially in dealing with the problems of sub- 


has done an unusual number of highly progres- 
sive things for education in the states. He is 
highly scholarly and ardently professional. 


normal children. He is an organizer as well as 
a scientist. 

LEONARD WOOD, who is to have charge of 
American interests in the Philippines, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Dr. Penniman will con- 
tinue to act as Provost of the University until 
General Wood’s return. 

ROBERT E. VINSON, president, Universit 
of Texas, has not only had the University make 
great strides but was one of the leaders in the 
fehobilitation of the profession in Texas. He 
has both culture and the energy to lead the 
masses. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, founder of the Sar- 
gent Travel School for boys, has travelled 
around the world five times with 120 boys, pre- 
paring them for college while they have seen the 
world in action. He is one of the most progres- 


Sive educators in theory and practice whom we. 


know. 14 Beacon street, Boston. 

GEORGE F. ZOOK, United States Bureau 
of Education, is one of the most skilful directors 
of the Thrift Campaign in the elementary 
schools. 

FRANK P. BACHMAN, specialist in survey 
work of the General Education Board, (61 
Broadway, N. Y.), has been doing excellent 
work in the State Survey of Kentucky under 
the commission appointed by the Government. 
His work js always scientific and faithful, 

W. J, BANKES, dean of Teachers College, of 
the Municipal University of Akron, was pro- 
moted this year from the principalship of the City 


the progressive map. 


C. L. McLANE, 


College, Fresno, 


State Teachers’ 
is succeeding re- 


president 
California, 


markably well in putting the school on a college 
basis; the enrollment testifies to the desirability 


of the change. Dr. McLane is now the dean of 
normal school men on the Pacific Coast. 

AGNES SAMUELSON, Clarinda, lowa, 
county superintendent, keeps Page County on 
It has been no easy mat- 
ter to keep the county made famous by Jessie 
Field as much in the lead every year as it ever 
was in any year. She has magnified pageants 
for the enlightenment and entertainment of the 
farmers. 


GEORGE FE. CARMICHAEL, headmaster, 
Brunswick school, Greenwich, Conn., has a 


noble mission for every student and for every 
teacher. “Work. is a privilege as well as duty; 
children should be taught how to work most 
easily and effectively.” 

JOHN O. EVJEN, president State Normal 
School, Mayville, N. D., is giving that state a 
taste of many very new things along all lines of 
progress. His great feature is crediting attend- 
ance upon important public meetings as attend- 
ance upon class work, provided they give evi- 
dence of profiting thereby. He is the livest kind 
of live wire. 

A, H. YODER, director of extension division 
of the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, is making a record in adapting the equip- 
inent of the university to the homé needs of the 
people of the state. He has the zeal and exper}: 
ence which makes his work a 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TAXES AND TARIFF 

Taxes and tariff have been the dominant 
themes in both branches of Congress the past 
week. The Senate Finance Committee agreed 
to eliminate the dye embargo provisions from 
the tariff bill; and the Republican members of 
the House changed the tax revision bill so that 
the proposed repeal of the excess profits tax 
and the income surtax rates in excess of thirty- 
two per cent. would not take effect until next 
January, instead of being retroactive to January 
1, 1921. The effect of these changes, if retained, 
would be to result in the corporations and in- 
dividuals with large incomes paying to the Gov- 
ernment in the next calendar year something 
over $200,000,000 more than if the original 
proposals had been retained. 

GENERAL WOOD FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


Major General Leonard Wood, head of the 
mission to the Philippines, has been asked by 
President Harding to accept the post of Gover- 
nor-General there-—a position for which he is 
eSpecially fitted by his previous service there, 
and his knowledge of the people. His service 
as Military Governor of Cuba, from 1899 to 
1902, is an added qualification. But he is embar- 
rassed in his consideration of the proposed ap- 
pointment by the fact that he had _ previously 
promised to accept the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the officers and 
students of that institution had been looking 
forward with satisfaction to his entering upon 
the duties of that office this autumn. The com- 
plication will probably be solved by the Univer- 
sity giving him a year’s leave of absence to per- 
mit him to take, temporarily, the Philippine post. 

WAR EXTRAVAGANCES IN ENGAND 

The report of the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts, published in London on August 15, calls 
attention to Governmental waste and extrava- 
gance whieh curiously resemble the perfor- 
mances of our Shipping Board and some of the 
departments at Washington. The British Trea- 
sury sanctioned payments of large sums for pur- 
poses not authorized by Parliament; it made 
large gifts of public property to Allied Powers 
and to the Dominions,—such as the warship En- 
counter, with guns and stores, and three mine- 
sweepers, and two submarine engines to the 
Australian navy, and two submarines with tor- 
pedoes to Canada, and certain hulls to an Allied 
government; three million pounds in surplus 
army store to Poland; eighteen million pounds 
worth of stores to Russia; and surplus airplanes 
and parts to Greece, the Dominions and India, 
A REFERENDUM OF RAILROAD BROTHER: 


HOODS 
A referendum of the “Big Four’ Railroad 
brotherhoods and the Switchmen’s Union of 


North America to determine their attitude on 
the wage reductions ordered by the United 
States Railway Labor Board is contemplated. 
The ballot must be sent out to the membership 


before September 1, and it will take a month to 
complete the balloting. Four propositions, all of 
which have been submitted to the Executives of 
the Eastern roads and rejected by them, will be 
included in the balloting: That the wage reduc- 
tion already ordered be recalled and the old 
rates of pay restored; that no reduction be re- 
quired or sought; that no effort be made to take 
time and one-half pay away from the members; 
and that for a fixed period no attempt be made 


to cancel or change present schedules or work- 
ing rules. 


AN IMPORTANT DAY FOR IRELAND 


August 16 was an important day in the his- 
tory of Ireland. The conferences and letters be- 
tween the Irish Republican leader and Premier 
Lloyd George seemed to have reached a hope- 
less impasse when the former, Eamon de Valera, 
insisted on complete independence and the latter 
refused to go farther than the grant of a domin- 
ion form of government. Thereupon the Sinn 
Fein Parliament—the Dail Eireann—met at 
Dublin, August 16, to determine what action 
should be taken. It was generally felt that the 
complete rejection of Lloyd George’s proposal, 
and adherence to.the program of full- independ- 
ence or nothing, meant nothing less than a re- 
sumption, on a larger scale, of the guerilla war- 
fare which so terrified the country prior to the 
recent truce. 


THE SILESIAN SETTLEMENT DEFERRED. 

The meeting of the Allied Supreme Council 
at Paris, to which reference was made in this 
cclumn last week, was not successful in settling 
the longstanding dispute about Upper Silesia. 
There was no actual breach between the Allies, 
but the Brifish and Italian representatives took 
one point of view, and the French the other; and 
finally, hopeless of reaching an agreement, the 
Council referred the whole question to the 
League of Nations. This action was taken by a 
unanimous vote, and it was probably hastened 
by the fact that Premier Lloyd George was 
obliged to return to England to take up new 
phases of the Irish question. A difficult element 
in the Silesian situation is the fact that, in the 
recent plebiscite, most of the towns were Ger- 
man and most of the villages Polish, and it is 
almost impossible to draw boundary lines which 
recognize this division. 

ANOTHER FRENCH DISAPPOINTMENT 


The French representatives and people, who 
were greatly disappointed by the failure of the 
Council to adjust the Silesian question, which, 
from the French point of view, is vital to the 
security of France, met with a second disap- 
pointment in the ruling of the Inter-Allied Fin- 
ance Conference, August 13, under which, if, ap- 
proved by the Allied Governments, France will 
not receive a penny of the first billion marks gold 
paid by Germany, The Conference decided that 
England should hay2 600,006,000 gold marks aut 
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of the first billion paid by Germany, and that 
Belgium should have the rest on the priority ac- 
count provided for in the treaty; but that 
France, in lieu of cash, should be _ credited 
with the total value of the coal which she may 
mine in the Sarre Basin during the fifteen years 
in which she holds it. France is in sore need of 
ready cash, and this substitution of coal as yet 
unminéd is a bitter blow. 
% THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 

No one ‘disputes thé seriousness or extent of 
the Russian famine, and all the accounts of the 
suffering of the stricken- population, trying des- 


perately to reach help, and perishing by the 
thousand on the way, are most harrowing. The 
outside world, the United States particularly, is 
ready to give generous aid, and has organized 
relief bureaus and commis-ions to that end; but 
it is greatly handicapped in the work by the re- 
fusal of the Soviet Government to give adequate 
protection to the workers, or to guarantee that 
the funds contributed and the supplies sent shall 
not be requisitioned for Soviet purposes. The 
Soviet Government professes to fear that the re- 
lief movement may prove to be only an anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM | 


THE SEATTLE WAY. 


The Department of Education of the Seattle Times 
in its desire to serve the schools and school people of 
the city, determined last summer to make easier and 
more pleasant the coming of new teachers into the 
corps by assisting them in making their living ar- 
rangements and community contacts. 

With this in view. a circular letter was sent to as 
many .as possible of the men and women elected and 
the following questionnaire enclosed :— 

- “Name. 

Present address. 

Position to which you have been elected. 

Position last held (place—grade—subject.) 

Of what school or college are you a graduate? 

What are your club affiliations? 

What are your fraternity affiliations? 

What are your sorority affiliations? 

What are your church affiliations? 

When do you expect to arrive in Seattle? 

Have you friends here? : 

Is this year your first experience in teaching away 
from home? 

How do you wish to live in Seattle? 

Board? (Private home? Apartment? Hotel?) 

Keep house? (Apartment? Separate house?) 

Do you wish accommodations for others in your 
family? 

Remarks.” 

Late in Arfgust the Department carried for two 
weeks an advertisement for living accommodations 
for teachers in private houses, apartments=hotels, and 
elsewhere. 

The answers were filed and the offers investigated 
as far as possible. 

At the same time co-operation in the proposed pro- 
gram of welcome was secured from various commun- 
ity agencies, including teachers’ clubs, business clubs, 
woinen’s clubs, the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
churches, the Y. W. C. A., and the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Committees were appointed by all these to act with 
the Department of Education in the reception of new 
teachers, and as fast as these arrived, they were put 
in touch with individuals or groups representing their 
affiliations; church, social, fraternity and otherwise. 

On application at the office of the Department of 
Education, they found a committee of teachers and 
other citizens ready to help them with the housing 
problem, or to render personal service of any kind. 

The first week-end of the strangers was arranged 
for wherever pcssible by auto rides, picnics, yachting, 


or other entertainment, as far as might be, in intimate 
family parties. 

Labor Day followed with open house at the Times, 
where teachers, both old and new, mingled with other 
representatives of the community. All those new to 
the city were given the opportunity during the day to 
take a drive about the city. 

Friday, ‘the wyiual beggh supper for new teachers 
given by the Burwell Class, of Plymouth Church, 
brought together an enthusiastic group of the new 
teachers, no longer willing to call themselves strang- 
ers in the big city whose hospitality they had already 
enjoyed. 

One week from this event the Civic Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club contin- 
ued the program of entertainment by a dinner, pre- 
ceded by an auto ride and followed by a dance and 
informal mixer. 

The Saturday following, two receptions were given 
in honor of the same guests, one at the new head- 
quarters of the Grade School Club, which celebrated 
by keeping open house on that day; the other at the 
Public Library, where the librarian and his staff wel- 
comed teachers new and old to the Teacher's Room 
of the institution. 

Seattle wants the best schools in the country. 

Seattle believes that this means the best teachers 
in the country. 

Seattle realizes that the best teachers “must be, 
first of all, fine men and women, big in personality, 
socially efficient, civic-minded, vitally a part of all 
that 1s best in community life.” 

Seattle intends to make this possible by the royal 


support given its teachers and the schools. 


The prevailing idea that parachutes frequently fail 
to open is a fallacy. In 600 parachute descents from 
observation balloons during the war, only three fail- 
ures occurred.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE’S INCOME IS $5,762 AFTER 
TEN YEARS. 


The average college man’s income after ten years, 
is $5,762.21, according to the income tax report of the 
1911 class of University of Chicago. Forty-six re- 
ported a total earned income of $241,285.52 for 1920. 
Four men reported their incomes at $21,400. The 
women average $2,189.81 each, bringing the average 
income of the college graduate,. disregarding sex, 
down to $4,509.75. The lowest of the men’s earned in- 
come was $360. 
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THE DRAMA: TECHNIC AND AMATEUR PRO- 
DUCTION. 


A select list for the use of teachers, compiled July 
1921, by Kellogg Library, Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia. 

Technic of the Drama. 

Archer, William. Play Making. a manual of crafts- 
manship. Small. 1912. Good critical analysis of 
dramatic technic by a well-known dramatic critic. 
IlMustrations are drawn chiefly. from Shakespeare 
and Ibsen. , 

Baker, George Pierce. Dramatic Technique. Houghton, 
1919. Written for “the person who cannot be con- 
tent except when writing plays,” by prominent 
authority on the subject. An outstanding book. 

Matthews, Brander. Development of the Drama. 
Scribner. 1993. Ten lectures on the evolution of 
the drama, emphasizing craftsmanship rather than 
literary qualities. Includes: Art of the dramatist, 
Greek tragedy, Greek and Roman comedy, Medieval 
drama, Drama in England, Future of the Drama. 

Moderwell, Hiram Kelly. Theatre of To-day. Lane. 
1914. Contains chapters on stage-equipment and 
stage setting, new ideas in stage design, color and 
lighting. Interesting, readable style. 

Morris, Elizabeth Woodbridge. Drama, Its Law and 
Technique. Allyn. Based upon Freytag'’s longer 
and more technical work, this is a most satisfactory 
book on the subject. 

Amateur Production of Plays. 


Beegle, Mary Porter and Crawford, Jack Randall. 
Community drama and pageantry. Yale University 
Press. 1916. Written from the practical view- 
point of two experienced producers of community 
drama, this book becomes almost a manual on the 
subject. Includes, chapters on writing the pageant 
book, color, music, grouping, costume, and sitting, 
organization. An elaborate bibliography covers the 
entire field. 

Chubb, Percival, and others. Festivals and plays in 
schools and elsewhere. Harper. 1912. Discusses 
value of festivals in school life, plays tor special oc- 
casions, music, costumes, the dance, etc. Helpful 
bibliography. Illustrations from photographs. 

Clark, Barrett Harper. How to Produce Amateur 
Plays. Little. 1917. $1.75. Considered more di- 
rect in method than the book by Taylor. Practical 
in its suggestions for inexpensive, artistic and ef- 
fective amateur productions of plays 

Johnson, Gertrude E. Choosing a Play; rev. ed., Cen- 
tury. 1920. The most helpful section of this book 
is devoted to a list of plays classified according to 
subject, length, number of characters, age of char- 
acters, etc. The chapters on coaching and material 
for production will be suggestive in work with ama- 
teurs. 

Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. Costumes and scenery 
for Amateurs. Holt. 1915. A practical handbook 
for the producer of amateur plays. Chapters on 
costumes, scenery and properties with many illus- 
trations. 

Taylor, Emerson Gifford. Practical stage direction 

for amateurs. Dutton. 1916. Chapters on choice 

of play, organization, make-up, stage and scenery. 


Gene Stratton Porter’s books have reached a sale of 
8,132,432, and Harold Bell Wright's books have had a sale 
of 7,250,000. This is the report made by Herbert F. Jen- 
kins of Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 


Last year 8581 communities’ had Chautauqua Assemb- 
lies with 10,456,500 in attendance. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS IN UNITED STATES. 


The directory of foreign students in the United States, 
compiled by the Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students, with offices at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York City, shows by states the number of colleges having 
foreign students, the number of students in each state, 
and the number of countries represented by these students. 
New York has the largest number 1,210, in attendance at 
136 colleges, representing eighty different countries, while 
Illinois comes next with 725 students divided among forty- 
one colleges, these students representing sixty-five differ- 
ent countries. The total number of colleges having for- 
eign students is given at 466, the total number of students 
in these colleges being 6,636. 


SPELLING CONTESTS. 


BY A. 0. BOWDEN 
Belton, Texas. 

The subject of spelling in the schools is different from 
all other subjects in that originality on the part of the 
pupils is not desired and as for that matter, nothing is 
likely to be original about spelling except a method of 
teaching it. In this, Professor Herbert Patterson, dean 
of the School of Education of the State College of Okla- 
homa, has distinguished himself. Much has been said in 
recent years about horizontal and vertical spelling and 
Professor Patterson has given to the educational public a 
valuable plan of teaching horizontal spelling in his “Pat- 
terson’s Thirty Contests in Spelling.” He bases his 
method upon Ayres’ List. All the “1,000 - commonest 
words in English writing” in Ayres’ list are used and 500 
are used twice. The total number of words used in the 
spelling contest is 5,904. ‘ 

Oral spelling contests are a proceeding of doubtful 
educational and practical value but “Thirty Contests in 
Spelling” furnishes all the incentives for correct spelling 
as well as gives an excellent method of introducing the 
contest element into the class work or into individual ef- 
fort. One notable thing about this method is that one 
can compete with himself. 

An unique way of grading one’s own spelling is given, 
and a convenient method of grading class spelling exer- 
cises is given the teachers. There are two methods to be 
used according to the amount of time at the disposal of 
the teacher and class. 

Australia has about the same area as Continental United 
States with the same population as New York City. 

THOMAS D. CUTSFORTH. 
BY ALFRED POWERS 
University of Oregon. 

Thomas D. Cutsforth of Riddle, Oregon, and an 
alumnus of the University, will be graduate assistant in 
the department of psychology at the University of Ore- 
gon. In spite of total blindness, he won a reputation for 
scholarship while-a student at the University and con- 
tributed in an important way to the psychology of the 
blind. Upon graduation he became a teacher in the high 
school at Riddle, Oregon. In addition to teaching 
ancient, medieval, and modern English and American 
history, civics, biology with laboratory, and general 
science with laboratory, he introduced wrestling into the 
high school and coached it. He later introduced soccer 
and coached it also. He is probably the only blind 
athletic coach in the state. With unseeing eyes, but with 
a wide capacity for enjoyment, he spends his summer va- 
cations fishing, hunting, and hiking. He says he has 
taken in nearly everything in Southern Oregon. In his 
ramble through the mountains he has picked up an inter- 
esting collection of fossil marine animals for use in his 
general scierce and biology classes. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE NEW FRASER AND SQUAIR COMPLETE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By W. H. Fraser and J. 
Squair, professors in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Toronto. With new exercises in 
Part I by Algernon Coleman, professor of French in 
the University of Chicago. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 564 pp. 

For twenty years the Fraser and Squair French Graiv- 
mar, in one or the other of its several manifestati ns 
(“Complete,” “Elementary,” “Abridged”) has been the 
French grammar for American schools and colleges—first 
in sales and first in authority. At various times,the need 
for new and fresh exercise material has been realized bv 
the publishers and temporarily met by the preparation of 
additional exercises (“Alternative Exercises,” “Substi- 
Aute Exercises”) published in pamphlet form, and an en- 
tirely distinct work, the Fraser and Squair Shorter 
French Course, was also published, with similar “Alterna- 
tive Exercises” when they became desirable. The original 
work has never declined in popularity, but the- publishers, 
with the progressive spirit characteristic of the Heath 
policy, have issued this “new” Fraser and Squair, in 
which they have had the capable aid of Professor Cole- 
man of the University of Chicago, well-known as editor 
of the Modern Language Journal, and a teacher of exper- 
jence and scholarship. In the new edition the publishers 
have been guided by the realization that methods of teach- 
ing have grown away from the old-time pure “composi- 
tion” type of practice, emphasis being now laid rather or 
oral work, and in exercise material on the utilizatiom of 
such helpful and pedagogically sound devices as the sub- 
stitution of one tense, person, or number for another, the 
filling of blanks in sentences with appropriate forms, etc. 
The matter of pronunciation also now commonly receives 
more detailed and more scientific treatment than it did 
twenty years ago, although the old Fraser-and Squair was 
practically the pioneer in the use of the phonetic alphabet 
for indicating pronunciation. It is these two points that 
feature the new book. Professor Coleman has not only 
provided some remarkably fine new’ exercises of most 
varied, teachable, and interesting nature, but has also de- 
voted much of the space in the first dozen lessons to drill 
in pronunciation, including the practical use of phonetics. 
The phonetic material may however be omitted, at the 
discretion of the teather. The rest of the book is with- 
out marked change, except that the Reader included in 
the old edition has been eliminated, together with the exer- 
cises based upon it. The volume is beautifully printed, 
tastefully bound, and bountifully illustrated with inter- 
esting pictures of scenes and places in, France. Besides 
the “Complete” form, the new grammar is also available 
in an edition without the systematic grammar,—the new 
“Elementary French Grammar.” 

The New Fraser and Squair bids fair to hold the lead 
for another twenty years. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, EMPHASIZ- 
ING THE PROJECT OR ACTIVE METHOD. By 
Wendel E. Branom and Fred K. Branom. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 292 
pp. 

The “Active Method in Geography” is an interesting 
characterization of the Project Method which is really 
geography in action, and it is well that the Messrs. 
Branom have given this phase of geographical study ade- 
quate attention. Their book is much more than a por- 
trayal of any one method for it is a complete presentation 
of ways and means of teaching geography. These authors 
use several terms that, if not new, are quite unusual, such 
as symbolic geography. One exceptionally interesting 


feature of the book is the fact that it classifies the func- 
tioning of geography as agricultural activities, pastural 
activities, lumbering activities, hunting and trapping ac- 
tivities, fishing activities, mining activities, manufacturing 
activities, transportation activities, professional activities, 
investment activities, middlemen activities, recreational ac- 
tivities, political activities, socialization activities. There is 
practically nothing in the book that is trite, and while it is 
decidedly new it is not freaky. There is much that is in- 
genious, but it is always masterful in the treatment of 
every phase of the subject. The keynote of the entire 
book is helpfulness. No teacher will rebel because of 
criticism and certainly none can rest in the place of tradi- 
tions. The book rallies to hopeful action and never 
creates despair. Every teacher will say “I can and I will 
do it.” The spirit of the book is delightful. 

TIMOLEON—A FRIEND OF PAUL. By Mabel 
Ansley Murphy. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. 

One can but wonder that so little use has been made 
of a brilliant fiction style in relating New Testament ex- 
periences, for in “Timoleon” is given in a charming style 
the story of St. Paul’s journeys. There is nothing in it 
that is irrreverant, but it is fascinating in a style that is 
sure to interest people, young and old, so that one can 
read it as historical novels have been read for two hun- 
dred years. It is a genuinely attractive book for any 
library and for any home. 

ENGLISH READINGS FOR COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES. Edited by Chessman A. Herrick, Ph. D., 
LL.D., president Girard College, Philadelphia. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

It is interesting to see how easily the president of 
Girard College has turned commerce into literature by 
bringing together thirty-six masterpieces of English with 
a commercial flavor. 

He makes Henry Van Dyke's Classic in “Who Sneers at 
Commerce,” and Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” and Ruskin’s “The Function and Duty of a Mer- 
chant,” and Chaucer, Shakespeare, Daniel DeVoe and the 
Bible lay their tribute on the altar of Commerce. 

THE CANZONIERE OF DANTE. A Contribution to 
its Critical Edition. By Aluigi Cossio. New York: 
Encyclopedia Press. Cloth. 257 pp. 

This is Dante year, and it is but natural that there 
should be a renewed and heightened interest in all that 
concerns the man in whom, says Carlyle, “ten silent cen- 
turies found a voice.” It is therefore doubly a pleasure 
to greet this scholarly and valuable contribution” to 
Dantesque literature, in which Dr. Cossio establishes the 
first really satisfactory text for the proposed critical edi- 
tion of the “canzoniere” of Dante. 

The learned Italian Dante scholar, now happily for a 
time in the United States, has excluded the poems of the 
“Vita Nuova” (thirty-one in number) as belonging 
essentially to that work, of which they form the very 
heart and marrow, a sensible decision which it is aston- 
ishing to realize did not occur to previous recognized 
editors of Dante’s works. The true Canzoniere is there- 
fore made up of all the minor poems, namely “canzoni,” 
ballads, and sonnets, not included in the “New Life,” and 
rightly or wrongly attributed to Dante. On this very 
point of attribution Dr. Cossio also displays soundness 
of scholarship, holding that it is impossible to establish 
spurious attribution until all manuscript sources have 
been thoroughly studied, and that only then can questions 
of style and content as determinative of authorship be 
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entered into. The volume 4s © similarly sane and en- 
lightened in other details. It contains a large amount of 
erudite material-bibliographical and palaeographical— 
and informative discussions of many disputed and other- 
wise interesting points. Dr. Cossio has unquestionably 
realized his characteristically modest aim—the providing 
of a starting point for a really definitive edition of the 
Canzoniere. 


LES LETTRES PROVINCIALES DE BLAISE PAS- 

CAL. Edited by H. F. Stewart, Fellow and Pra- 

elector in French Studies, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company, agents for 

Manchester University Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 398 

pp. — 

It is a delight to the French specialist to greet the care- 
ful, scholarly volumes of the Manchester Modern Lan- 
guage Texts. the French Series of which is under the gen¢ 
eral editorship of L. E. Kastner. This new edition of the 
Lettres Provinciales of Pascal is no exception to the rule. 
Besides the nineteen letterg of the text, the volume con- 
tains a twenty-five-page introduction, which discusses Pas- 
cal and Jansenism, the Problem of Grace, Casuistry and 
Probabilism, the Effect of the Lettres Provinciales, and- 
their Place in French Literature; extremely full notes 
(eighty-two pages); an excellent bibliography; and a 
complete index. Five illustrations, a portrait and four 
fac-similies, add to the interest of the text. The edition 
is marked by conscientious scholarship of a high order, 
and one lays it down with the thought that here is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory, absolutely definitive edition of Pas- 
cal’s “Lettres.” - 


LE GENDRE DE MONSIEUR POIRIER. Comedy 
in Four Acts. By Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau. 
Edited, with introduction, motes, exercises, and vo- 
cabulary, by Richmond Laurin Hawkims, Ph. D., assis- 
tant professor of French in Harvard University. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. Frontispiece. 
179 pp. 
Professor Hawkins is known to publishers as a pains- 

taking, brilliant editor, to his colleagues as a thorough 

scholar, and to his students as a “good scout.” Any edi- 
tion that bears his name as editor is certain to be accurate 
and interesting, two qualities that do not always go hand 
in hand in the field of scholarship. In this edition of 
that perennial favorite, “Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier,” 
he has provided not only an illuminating introduction and 
helpful, non-difficulty-dodging notes, but direct-method 
exercises Of a most varied and interesting sort based on 
the text. The usual vocabulary is included. The text is 
suitable for reading in the first year of college French or 
early in the high school course. Professor Hawkins als9 
has to his credit editors of Merimée’s “Colomba” and 

Coppée’s “Pour la Couronne” (both published by Holt), 

and Moliére’s “Medecin Malgré Lui” and Halévy’s 

“Mariage d ’Amour” (both published by Heath.) 

GRADED READERS: THIRD READER. By Joseph 
H. Wade, Ph. D., District Superintendent of Schools, 
and Emma Sylvester, Pd. M., Public School Principal, 
New York City. Boston: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 215 pp. 

This is the fourth book of the Graded Series, and it is 
characterized by the same pedagogical sanity and educa- 
tive correctness as its predecessors. The authors believe 
that the pupil who undertakes the Third Reader has al- 
ready mastered to some extent the mechanics of reading, 
and is mentally ready for stories that appeal to his inter- 
est and at the same time yield pleasure. Accordingly 
the material of this reader has been selected with special 
attention to appeal to the child’s interest, significance of 
the ideas presented, and ethical teaching underlying the 
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story. Fairy stories amd the poetry of child life contrib- 
ute to these ends. A Yfe@ture of the book is the careful 
choice of vocabulary; another praiseworthy point is the 
introduction of patriotic material dealing with Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” etc.; never 
was there such need as now for the inculcation of sound 
Americanism. An already attractive book is made doubly 
appealing by the charming illustrations of Elizabeth B. 
Warren. 


THE CURRICULUM. By Kenneth Richmond, author 
of “The Permanent Values in Education” and “Educa- 
tion for Liberty.” New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 144 pp. 

“The aim of this book is to contribute a series of brief 
suggestions toward the task of making our school curri- 
cula simpler, more elastic, and more united within them- 
selves. They must be made simpler, because their pres- 
ent array of “subjects” tends to become a jumble in the 
mind of the learner. They must be made more elasticy 
because our conception of a liberal education is widening 
—as it must continually widen if we remain a progressive 
people—and we can not help seeing that many new “sub- 
jects” have to be brought in. And the curriculum of 
every school must be unified within itself, because the 
blind multiplication of “subjects” is distraction. The cult 
of “subjects” in education is out of date. There is only 
one subject—knowledge; and only one object—free ané 
active development. Wholeness is what we lack, and 
wholeness is synonymous with health. Educational whole- 
ness can be bought at its proper price, a readiness to melt 
down our innumerable fragments of theory and method 
and recast them in a single mould. Far be it from me to 
dictate what the mould should be: I try only to put into 
the common stock such suggestions as arise from my 
limited -thotght and éxperience . . .” ‘Such is the auth- 
or’s own definition of his aims in this modest, stimulating 
book, in which he studies the curricula of secondary 
schools, elementary schools, and continuation schools in 
the light of his principle of unity of subject and unity of 
object. Thought-provoking, sensible, and inspiring, it is 
well worth the attention of forward-looking education- 
ists. 


FIVE YEARS OLD OR THEREABOUTS. Chapters 
on the Psychology and Training of Little Children. By 
Margaret Drummond, M. A., Leéturer on Psychology, 
Edinburgh Provincial Training College. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. Frontispiece. 
180 pp. 

The chapter headings will give some idea of the scope 
of this valuable and interesting work. After an imtro- 
ductory chapter, Miss Drummond discusses: Mental Age, 
The Unconscious Mind, The Mother Tongue, A Mon- 
tesori Experiment, Writing, Reading, and Spelling, Num- 
ber, Sick Children, and The Nursery School. Miss Drum- 
mond bases her book largely on a study of her niece, 
Margaret, whose cheerful little face enlivens the frontis- 
piece. 

Emphasis is being laid more and more on pre-school 
education. Books like this, with enthusiastic observation 
directed by proper training, will do much to increase our 
knowledge of this fascinating field. 


Oculists and Physi 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
mary years before it was 


HAY Beautiful Eyes x 


Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby‘se 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine et 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 

EDY COMPANY. Chicaga, 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


-Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, A. |. 
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Remington 
Portable 


OU don’t have to teach your fingers 

all over again when you write on the 

Remington Portable. It has the same 

Writing Keyboard as any standard ma- 
chine—no shifting for figures. — 

This in itself makes for increased speed 
and efficiency. 

Compact—fits in a case only four inches 
high. Beautiful in appearance and does 
beautiful work. Strong and sturdy, like 
every Remington. 

This intimate little companion will save 
your time, save your dollars and lighten 
the burden of all your writing tasks. 


Price, complete with case, 


$60in U.S. A.; $85 in Canada 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway 


New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 
sertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
632 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teaeh- 
ers’ Association, Greenfiela. . 
_ DECEMBER. 


28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkifis 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of lowa, lowa City. 


~ 


ALABAMA. 


The following represented the 
state at the Des Moines meeting of 
the N. E. A. It is the largest dele- 
gation the state has had at a summer 
meeting in any northern state. 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie, super- 
intendent of education; Superintend- 
ent J. H. Phillips, Birmingham ; Super- 
intendent J. R. McLure, Troy; Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Palmer, \Woman’s 
College, Montevallo; Miss Olive 
Dodge, elementary supervisor, Mo- 
bile; T. W. Napier, instructor, Liv- 
ingston Normal School; Miss Sarah 
Luther, director of excentional edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion; and P. W, Hodges, secretary of 
certification and placement, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Urging that all educational agencies 
unite and corporate in the employment 
of school attendance probation officers, 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie, State Su- 
perintendent of Education, and Mrs. 
L. B. Bush, director of the State 
Child Welfare Department, have ad- 
dressed a joint letter to all county 
and city superintendents, boards of 
education, as well as county boards of 
revenue and courts of county commis- 
sioners. 

The letter, which is signed by Dr. 
Abercrombie and Mrs. Bush, follows: 

“To County and City Superintend- 
ents, 

“County and City Boards of Edu- 
cation, 

“County Boards of Revenue, and 

“Courts of County Commissioners: 

“In order that the children of Ala- 
bama may have educational oppor- 
tunity the Legislature enacted a law 
requiring every child to attend school 
for at least five months each year. 
The method of administering this law 
is Bo out in Article 15 of the School 

“Of no less importance is the duty 
of the State to promote the welfare 
of the child whose environment does 
not assure him of an equal chance 
with his fellows who are more for- 
tunately situated. This child may be 
without parents or his parents may 
not be financially able to give him a 
chance, or again, his parents may be 


lacking in those qualities which make 
for worthy parenthood. 

“The Department of Education is 
charged with the administration ot 
the compulsory attendance law, while 
the Child Welfare Department looks 
after the child that is deprived of the 
protection assured in the well organ- 
ized family. It is apparent that these 
functions can best be performed 
through a common program. § For- 
tunately, the law provides for co-oper- 
ation between the two departments. In 
Article 15, Section 5, page 50, of the 
School Code is found tis statement: 

“ ‘provided that this article shall be 
so interpreted as to make it possible 
for city and county boards of educa- 
tion, boards of revenue, and courts of 
county commissioners to jointly em- 
ploy any person or persons to carry 
out the provisions of this article and 
such additional duties as may be as- 
signed them by such boards of gov- 
erning bodies, in connection with the 
juvenile courts of the county or the 
State Child Welfare Department.’ ” 

“In keeping with this provision of 
the law we hereby unite in urging all 
the boards mentioned to co-operate in 
the employment of attendance proba- 
tion officers. We recommend that as 
far as practicable only _ especially 
trained or experienced persons be em- 
ployed. Either the Department of 
Education or the Child Welfare De- 
partment will be pleased when re- 
quested to send representatives to dis- 
cuss these problems with the various 
boards whose co-operation is de- 
sired. 

“We feel sure that the motives which 
prompt this letter will be appreciated 
and we anticipate a most cordial re- 
sponse. 

“Very truly, 
“John W. Abercrombie, 

“State Department of Education. 

“L.. B. Bush, 

“Director of Child Welfare Depart- 

ment.” 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO. San Diego County 
has a woman county superintendent 
for the first time. Miss Ada York, 
who has been assistant to J. F. West 
and F. F. Martin, the two previous 
county superintendents. 

SAN FRANCISCO. About 75,000 
children returned to school the first 
week in August. The schools are 
crowded, but the congestion is not as 
severe as last year, owing to the com- 
pletion of one gzade school and the 
opening of a new high school in the 
Red Cross building in the Civic Cen- 
ter. The over-crowding will be 
relieved in time, as an appropriation 
of thirty cents tax assessment for a 
fund for new school buildings has been 
included in the annual budget. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The following are 


the outstanding features in recom- 
mendations made by William T. Mc- 
Coy, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, in rendering 
to the Chicago High School Federa- 
tions his report of fhe Eastern Con- 
ference of the organization: 

“Rest rooms for girls and _ teach- 
ers. 

“Lunch rooms for pupils and teach- 


ers. 
Clothing closets with facilities for 
drying and ventilation. 
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“Drinking fountains so adjusted 
that infection from this source will 
be ufipossible. 

“Hist water, liquid or powdered 
soap: 

“Absolutely sanitary conditions in 
toilets. 

“Thorough cleaning of classrooms — 
at least once a menth. 

“Abandonment of use of classe 
rooms without natural light and pure 
air. 

“Insistence upon systems of venti- 
lation, heating, and sweeping which 
do not dry up or contaminate the air. 

“Maintenance of needed repairs 
within buildings and of a neat ap 
pearance outside. 

“Strict conformity to regulations es- 
tablished by the fire department. 

“Only as American teachers set the 
standard that school buildings shall 
be safe and clean can they be said to 
pertorm their duty in teaching ciy- 
ics. The building will speak louder 
than the teacher.” 

The total biennial appropriation for 
education are divided..as. follows:— 
State Distributive Fund ..$16,000,000 


State University ......... 8,925,000 
State Normal Schools..... 2,226,324 
Vocational Education .... 531,608 
Vocational Rehabilitation . 125,00 


The School Election Bill, an im 
portant measure passed during the 
closing hours of the Legislature de- 
fines definitely the conditions for 
holding school elections. The decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the May 
session, that unless school elections 
were held under the provisions of the 
Australian ballot system the election 
was invalid made it necessary to incor- 
porate into law those features of the 
Australian ballot system under which 
the elections had formerly been held. 
To follow all the details of theAustral- 
ian ballot system in all the school 
systems of the State would be impos- 
sible in many districts and a heavy fi- 
nancial burden on all. In the smaller 
districts it would be practically an im- 
possibility to comply with these re- 
quirements. 

The Legislature changed the names 
of the normal schools at Charleston, 
DeKalb, and Macomb to _ teachers’ 
colleges. As the normal schools at 
Normal and Carhondale had in their 
title the word “University” and as 
under that title they had received cer- 
tain concessions of land and were re- 
ceiving every biennium a portion of 
the collere and seminary fund, they 
chose to retain their present title. 


INDIANA.’ 


Plans for districting Indiana imto 
county groups to expedite a speaking 
campaign in support of the prop 
amendment to the state constitution, 
making the office of state superintend- 
ent of public instruction appointive 
rather than elective were made at a 
meeting recently of the executive 
committee of the Indiana Educators’ 
Amendment Association. The sc 
population of the state is near the 
800,000 mark and under the present 
plan every two years the system has a 
new head, or else the incumbent must 
run for re-election. The amendment 
will be voted upon at an election to 
be held September 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SHELBURNE FALLS. James W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 
PROVIDE 
Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Vose is making a success of Arms 
Academy and has consented to remain, 
his salary having been increased to 


$3,000. The Academy is also the 
high school of the community, 
MICHIGAN. 
GRAND RAPIDS. Arthur W. 


Dodge, of New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed instructor of foreman’s 
classes in the Vocational School, at a 
salary of $3,500. 

SAGINAW. William Wade Hag- 
gard, who has been principal of the 
Petoskev, Mich., high school, has been 
engaged as principal for the Arthur 
Hill High School in this city. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. To prepare directors 
and supervisors of continuation 
classes the State Department of Edu- 
cation conducted and _ concluded- a 
thorough-going, intensive course of 
training at the College of Agriculture 
of Cornell Universitv. It was the 
first time that a fully organized plan 
has been carried out for this purpose. 
The experiment was directed by 
Lewis A. Wilson, director of the di- 


vision of yocational and extension 
education. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Snyder, superintendent of school 


buildings, has reported to the Board 
of Education that from present in- 
dications, thirteen new school build- 
ings, with a capacity of 17,898 pupils, 
would be ready in September, and 
four more buildings, with a capacity 
of 7,274 pupils, would be ready in 
October. 

The enrollment for the Utica Coun- 
try Day School has almost reached 
the 200 mark. 

The object of the Country Day 
School is to furnish to the pupils the 
very highest standards of teaching at 
cost, besides fitting them for life 
work. The very highest quality of 
teachers that can possibly be obtained 
is on the staff for the coming year. It 
is the object of the school to spare 
no expense in getting the best in or- 
der*to maintain the object of the 
school, 

One feature of the school is that 
the students get all their lessons in 
the school so that no home study is 
necessary. Thus, the students are 


taught how to study and all sure of 
having prepared their lessons. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Twenty-two counties in the north- 
eastern part of the state are provid- 
ing county summer schools for 
teachers. 

Miss Hattie Parrott, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, is 
the general supervising officer for 
the summer school work in these coun- 
ties. Her personal appeals to the 
teachers and educational officials in 
numberless instances have been di- 
rectly responsible for the institution 
of the county summer school plan for 
this year, especially in counties where 
the work has never before been car- 
ried on. 

Teachers are now enrolled in county 
summer schools, taking courses to 
prepare themselves for the state ex- 
aminations and to raise the class of 
grade of their certificates. The 
schools are either of six or eight 
weeks’ duration, and the average num- 
ber of teachers enrolled in each is 
thirty-five. From two to four in- 
‘structors are employed, according to 
the needs of the attending teachers, 
and an intensive program of work is 
carried on throughout the session. 

As an example, Beaufort County 
has closed a six weeks’ county sum- 
mer school in which fifty-one mem- 
bers were enrolled. Forty-seven com- 
pleted the work assigned and will be 
in line for higher certificates and bet- 
ter salaries by reason of their prepar- 
ation for the work. This summer 
school was run free of cost to the 
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The ARLO PLAN, if faithful) 
and give expression to them. 
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THE ARLO PLAN 


Reading is the key and the only key by which we = the great storehouses 

of knowledge, of thought, of beauty, of inspiration, of 

To many, very many, this storehouse ef inestimable value and pleasure is sealed. 
WILBUR COLVI 


followed, will develop the sentence idea and will 
produce power to gather quickly and accurately the main thought from the printed 
is is the real aim of all true reading instruction. 
ability acquired here can be used effectively in other studies such as history and 


teachers, and at an expense of less. 
than six dollars per teacher. This. 
county has thus practically eliminated 
the teacher holding a county second 
grade certificate by giving the teach- 
ers the unusual opportunity fér the. 
three past years of attending a county 
summer school. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


_ BENSON. The recent school elec- 
tion on the question of issuing $20,000. 
school bonds for additions and im- 
provements, won out by a vote of 140 
in favor and 117 against. Only fifty- 
four votes were actually cast against 
the proposition, but according to 
law, those who registered and did not 
vote had to be counted against the 
This brought the opposition 
vote up to 117. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


MINOT. Principal. Beeler is cer- 
tainly. achieving much. by way of 
leadership. The report is that he is 
an all-round friend of the students 
and is getting into the counties and 
towns most effectively. 


OHIO. 


The following is a summary of re- 
cent legislation governing the issu- 
ing of teachers’ certificates in Ohio, 
made by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Vernon M. Riegel. 

Regular certificates will be issued 
as a result of the September examin- 
ation. Renewals dated after the 
first Saturday of September may be 
issued valid to the first day of Sep- 


accumulated wisdom of ages. 
, in School and Home. 


(Signed) CLIFTON HOBSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Palmer, Mass. 


Sth oth grades for 3rd , 
4th or Sth for or or 
55 6S Cents 60 Cents 

By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street *ittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Brig. 
Nw York, 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISs E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


tember two or three years thereafter, 
according to the certificates renewed. 

Of two and three year certificates 
issued prior to June, 1914, only the 
renewals may be renewed by local 
examiners. 

Two and three-year certificates 
-which are renewals, or renewals of 
certificates issued prior to September, 
1914, may be renewed at their expira- 
tion by the director of education into 
five-year certificates, if the holders 
‘have taught eight years. Present 
success is a necessary condition for 
such renewal. 

Five and eight-year certificates 
that were permitted to expire without 
renewal may be revived and renewed 
by the director of education to expire 
upon proof that the holders have 
taught successfully for five years. 

Conditions are success in teaching, 
-and that the applicants have kept in 
touch with modern school progress 
and methods. Otherwise, attendance 
at normal school or other means of 
professional growth will be required. 

Five and eight-year certificates may 
‘be converted into corresponding life 
certificates if the holders are especi- 
ally recommended by the director of 
education. The director of education 
-will make such recommendations ex- 
cept possibly in some special cases 
only when certificates are about to 
-expire. 

When such certificate approaches 
the date of expiration, it is within the 
power of the director of education 
either to refuse to renew it further or 
to renew it for another five or eight 
years, or to have it converted into a 
life certificate. 

All applications based on holding 
five or eight-year certificates must be 
made to the director of education, 
who will recommend for life certifi- 
-cates, or will renew the certificates, or 
will decline to prolong them further. 

Holders of five and eight-vear cer- 
tificates will be recommended for life 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


certificates only if they have uninter- 
ruptedly “manifested superior ability 
and eminent attainments as teachers.” 

Life certificates may be issued to 
persons with fifty months of success- 
ful teaching, who are graduates of 
two-year normal schools (in this case 
elementary certificates) or of two- 
year special courses (certificates to 
teaching drawing, music, or other 
subjects usually taught by special 
teachers), or to holders of degrees 
from four-year college courses, even 
if the schools attended are not ap- 
proved schools, if the applicants are 
recommended by the director of edu- 
cation. 

Life certificates may be issued to 
persons with fifty months of success- 
ful experience, who meet all the re- 
quirements for securing special certi- 
ficates, special vocational certificates 
or kindergarten primary certificates. 
This power was not heretofore especi- 
ally conferred on the State Board of 
School Examiners. 

An elementary certificate may be 
held by a junior high school teacher 
who teaches. elementary branches; 
other junior high school teachers, and 
city and county normal school teach- 
ers, except special and critic teachers, 
must hold high school certificates. 

COLUMBUS. The School Board 
has asked for an appropriation 
over $3,800,000 for 1921-22. This is 
an increase of $482,000 more than last 
year. Superintendent J. G. Collicott 
has. appointed sixty-three new teach- 
ers, all of whom have been approved 
by the Board. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Advocacy of a separate College of 
Education, with a distinct teaching 
staff and curriculum, but attached to 
the University of Pennsylvania, is 
made by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation, in the issue of The Alumni 
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Register, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, just 

r. Finegan bases his suggestion 
the great need for wel 
ers in Pennsylvania. More than 5,000 
teachers are now employed in the 
school system of the State who have 
pa beyond that re- 

v in e 
pre ementary schools, he 

“The State should offer the most 
cordial co-operation possible in the 
development of the School of Educa- 
tion in the University because of the 
service which that institution may 
render the Commonwealth,” states the 
article, 

“The State stands in imminent 
need of this increased service to its 
school system, and the development 
of such a College of Education would 
in no way interfere with the oppor- 
tunities of other institutions of the 
State to render a like service.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

_ABERDEEN. The summer ses- 
sion of the State Normal School had 
an enrollment of more than 1,000 
which was sixty-one per cent, more 
than last year. Dr. H. W. Fought 
has lifted the school into National sig- 
nificance in scholarship and enroll- 
ment. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Enrollment in the 
Nashville public schools during the 
past three years has increased 2,263, 
according to the annual report of 
Professor H. C. Weber, superintend- 
ent, submitted at the regular monthly 
eine of the City Board of Educa- 
ion. 

The report shows that during the 
last session a total of 20,122 pupils at- 
tended the city public schools, while 
in 1918 the total enrollment was 
17, 859. In 1919 a total of 20,033 pu- 
pils attended the city schools. The 
per cent. on enrollment for this year 
was 81.95, against 74.97 in 1918. 

It is further shown in the report 
that the per cent. of attendance on 


-‘“number belonging to the school” dur- 


ing the past three years has increased 
from 92.22 to 95.31 and the per cent. 
of tardiness has been reduced from 
166 to .075. 

In discussing the report at the 
Board meeting, Professor Weber paids 
a tribute to the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, giving them full credit for 
the increase in attendance. He said 
that the results during the past three 
years were accomplished by the untir- 
ing efforts of the teachers in creating 
in the pupils such interest in their 
work that they were unwilling to be 
either late or absent. 

_ Professor Weber also called atten- 
tion to the increase in the per cent. of 
attendance of “total enrollment” which 
the report shows was 6.98. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES - « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
“pression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
-Sranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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The cost of tuition per capita, the 
report shows, has increased from 
$22.73 to $23.73 since 1918, an increase | 
of 6.75 per cent. while the average 
salary has increased from $853 to 
$1,032, an increase of 21.04 per cent. 
The difference between the two per 
cents, 14.29, represents increased effi- 
ciency. 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. Rev. Dwight 
Moody, youngest son of the late 
Dwight L. Moody, is to be the presi- 
den of Middlebury College. He is 
a graduate of Yale University and of 
Hartford Seminary. He is well 
known in Vermont, having been pas- 
tor of the leading Congregational 
Church from 1912 to 1917. He has 
the devotion of his eminent father 
with the best scholarship of to-day 
and a broad vision of religious educa- 
tion. 


Continuation School Laws. 

One of the most progressive of the 
recent movements in compulsory edu- 
cation has been the passage by many 
states of continuation school laws 
which afford a child who has left 
school for employment opportunity for 
further education by providing a part- 
time compulsory schooling for a spe- 
cifed number of hours each week. 
Some of these laws apply also to un- 
employed children or to children who 
are no longer subject to day school 
attendance requirements. brief 
analysis of the continuation and even- 
ing school laws of each state, as well 
as those prescribing day school at- 
tendance, is shown in a chart recently 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Children’s 
Bureau, entitled “State Compulsory 
School Attendance Standards Affect- 
ing the Employment of Minors, Janu- 
ary 1, 1921. 

This chart shows that twenty-two 
states now have compulsory provis- 
ions for continuation school attend- 
ance. In three of these states, how- 
ever, the establishment of such 
schools is not compulsory, aid in one, 
the school authorities are merely em- 
powered, not compelled, to establish 
part-time schools and to require at- 
tendance. The age limit to which the 
compulsory attendance provision ap- 
ply varies, ten states requiring attend- 
ance up to eighteen years of age, one 
State up to seventeen and eleven 
States up to sixteen. The amount of 
attendance is from four to eight 
honrs weekly; the laws of each state 
either specify or imply that this period 
shall be counted as part of the child’s 
legal working hours. 

In eight states, the law permits no 
exemptions; in the other states, the 
exemptions vary, three excusing a 
child who has completed the eighth 
grade. 

Only twelve states now provide for 
evening school attendance the pro- 
gress which has been made in day and 
continuation school laws having obvi- 
ated this need to a great extent, at 
least for children under sixteen. In 
most of these states the law covers 
only minors over sixteen who can not 
speak, read or write English with 
specified proficiency, in one state ap- 
plying to aliens only. As in the con- 
tinuation school laws, the attendance 
requirement varies, some states hav- 
ing only a general requirement of 
_Tegular attendance”—others specify- 
img an attendance of from four to 
eight hours weekly. 
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* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


summer vacancies offer unexpected opportunities to teachers who are free to accept 
LATE them But a teacher in Minnesota or isconsin or Illinois, or some other outside 
state who wants to come east, or a New York teacher who wants to go west, has little chance of 
knowing about such vacancies except through an Agency, and smailer chance of being offered 
appointment except through the Agency that has been asked to recommend candidates. 
e superintendent of a town SUMMER in a small town in central New York. He 
near Chicago is spending the wants upper grade teachers for his 
schools. Forty miles away is just such a teacher as he wants, who will not accept any 
other than a middle west locality, but except through an Agency how is one to 
know of the other? Every day teachers are askin us whether there is a 
ossibility of being placed, and we say to them that the time to VACANCIES. 
ook for quick results is late in the summer among the unexpected 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency’ soutevara,cricaco 


86th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Cole; 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit" 
Becommend@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. : 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: . introduces to Colle, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good School 
to parents. Call on or address ' 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hug- 
dreds of high grade positions (up t@ 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need 


teacherforany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
Avanen people. We 

34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD, Prop. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no, registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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August 25, 1921 


What Will For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be naid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine von to the house but keeps vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will he paid von in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


ci. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, ete, 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 


Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


441 T.C. U. Bldg. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


testimonials. 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


Address. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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